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ACT  I. 


A  Courtyard  in  the  precincts  of  Peterborough  Abbey. 
The  Gate  of  Sanctuary  L.C.  Broad  stone  steps, 
stone-balustered,  lead  off  L.  U.E.  Down  stage  L. 
a  granite  archway.  Immediately  facing  the  spec- 
tator, and  on  the  right  of  the  stage,  a  high  stone 
wall  relieved  only  by  one  narrow  opening  R.  The 
flooring  consists  of  cobbled  stones  irregularly  laid. 
As  the  curtain  rises  the  stage  is  empty  save  for  one 
monk,  Biorn,  standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps. 
In  the  distance  a  bell  is  tolling,  and  the  monks  may 
be  heard  chanting  faintly  within  the  Abbey.  Biorn 
crosses  himself  devoutly.  The  scene  is  one  suggestive 
of  extreme  peace.  Abruptly,  and  with  startling 
suddenness,  a  terrified  cry  of  "  Sanctuary  "  is  heard 
a  little  in  the  distance,  three  times  repeated.  This 
is  followed  a  moment  later  by  a  terrified  and  eager 
knocking  at  the  Gate  of  Sanctuary.     Biorn  crosses 
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towards   the  gate,    the  Abbey   bell  still  peacefully 
tolling. 

Biorn.     Peace,  peace  !     Who  stands  without  there  ? 

Goderic  ( Without).  Staunch  vassal 

To  the  King. 

Biorn.     Upon  what  errand  com'st  thou  ? 

Goderic.     For  sanctuary,  in  Our  Lady'sname. 
Open  !     Open  ! 

Biorn.  Swear'st  by  the  Rood  ? 

Goderic.  I  swear. 

Biorn.     Whence  art  thou  ? 

Goderic.  From  my  lord  of  Mercia, 

Earl  Leofric  of  Bourne. 

Biorn.  Art  thou  alone  ? 

Goderic     As  I  hope  for  Heaven. 

Biorn  (Opening  the  gate).     In  peace,  then,  enter. 
Holy  Church  doth  give  thee  sanctuary. 

Goderic  enters,  kissing  Biorn's  hand  feverishly. 

Goderic     God  save  thee,   gracious    priest — mercy, 
mercy  !  {Falling  to  his  knees) 

Compassion  on  me  as  thou  pray'st  for  it ! 

Biorn.     Art  e'en  in  present  danger  ? 

Goderic  (Staring  wildly  before  him).     By  the  Mass, 
Never  was  man  in  plight  so  perilous. 
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Biorn.     Then  fear  no  more.     In  Peter's  holy  name 
I  give  thee  welcome. 

He  closes  and  bars  the  gate. 

Goderic  {Breathlessly).     Am  I  safe  indeed  ? 

Biorn.     Ay,  here  hast  thou  sanctuary. 

Goderic.  'Tis  well ! 

Most  humbly  do  I  thank  thee,  gracious  priest. 

Biorn.     Nay,  nay,  take  heart  again.    An  God  befriend 
thee, 
What  need'st  thou  fear  of  man  ? 
Toll  ceases. 

Goderic  {Looking  rotmd  fearfully).     Dost  mean  it, 
priest  ? 
May  no  one  enter  here  with  ill  intent? 

Biorn.     Within  the  precincts  of  His  Holy  Church, 
No  hand  can  harm  thee,  save  the  most  profane, 
And  that  at  instant  peril. 

Goderic  {Eagerly).  Wilt  swear  it? 

Biorn.     Thou  hast  no  cause  for  fear.     'Tis  sacred  law. 

Goderic.     How  long  a  time  wilt  lodge  and  shield  me, 
priest  ? 

Biorn.     In  peace  and  safety  thou  may'st  tarry  here 
For  eight  full  days,  secure  from  outer  ill ; 
And  nought  that  thou  hast  done,  or  here  shalt  do, 
May  clip  our  entertainment  of  an  hour. 
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Ethelwyn  enters  at  top  of  steps. 

Goderic.     In  eight  full  days  a  fig  for  Hereward ! 
{Rising  with  sudden  bravado) 
In  eight  full  days  a  fig  for  all  his  rogues, 
Say  I !     (To  Biorn)  Remember  thou  art  bound  to  me. 
Marry,  is  this  firm-planted  law  ? 

Biorn.  'Tis  firm  set 

As  our  vow. 

Goderic.     That  were  soon  uprooted  then. 
Why  didst  not  admit  me  on  the  instant, 
Fellow  ? 

Biorn.     'Twere  lack  of  caution,  friend 

Goderic  Caution ! 

Plague  take  thy  caution,  carle  !     Wouldst  jeopardize 
A  life  to  stand  on  ceremony  ? 

Ethelwyn  (Advancing).  Peace  ! 

The  times  do  warrant  these  observances. 

Goderic     Devil  take  the  times  !    Dost  grudge  charity 
To  one  desperate  ?    'Tis  my  feet  I  thank, 
Not  thy  clemency  for  my  salvation, 
Shaveling  friar. 

Ethelwyn.    Have  a  care  !    Wouldst  thou  be  whipped 
And  branded,  fellow,  for  thine  jnsolence  ? 

Goderic.     Thy   threats   are   empty  as   thyself,  good 
priest. 
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Shall  a  housecarle  to  Leofric  of  Bourne, 
Arm'd  with  the  seal  of  majesty  withal, 
Be  frighted  by  a  friar  ?     Learn  thy  place,  man, 
In  these  hubbub  times,  an  thou  courtest  wisdom. 

Ethelwyn.    Why  do  I  bandy  words  with  such  a  knave  ? 

Biorn.     Brother  Ethelwyn 

Ethelwyn.  Nay,  fear  not,  Biorn, 

I  gauge  the  sorry  spirit  of  this  fellow. 

Goderic.     Housecarle  to  the  Earl.      Wherefore  look 
to't,  priest. 

Ethelwyn.     Is't  not  the  custom  of  such  men  as  thou 
To  fawn  for  mercy  in  their  hour  of  need, 
And  after  stab  the  arm  that  did  befriend  them  ? 

Goderic.     Who  calls  me  ingrate,  lies  !     I  am  no  cur 
To  lick  the  hand  that  holds  a  crumb,  and  snarl 
Forthwith  in  lieu  of  gratitude.     Who  says  this,  lies. 
Who  calls  me  ingrate,  lies  !     Who  calls  me  knave 
Had  best  beware  my  dudgeon.     And  whoso 
Fronteth  that 

Ethelwyn.  O  loud-voic'd,  braggart  emptiness, 

Dost  think  to  fright  me  with  thy  heavy  looks, 
Or  hide  thy  lack  of  heart  in  brazen  sound  ? 
Keep  such  device  for  slaves  and  underlings 
In  loath  dependence  on  thy  puny  will. 
Think  not  to  cozen  me  by  such  assumption. 
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Goderic.     Do  I  live  to  be  thus  rated  by  a  monk  ? 

Ethelwyn.     Ay,  and  ev'ry  honest  man  with  heart  to 
weigh  thee. 

Goderic.     Wert  not  a  priest 

Ethelwyn.  Thou  never  then  hadst  faced  me. 

Full  well  I  gauge  thy  specious  mettle,  friend. 
Thy  reputation,  mirror'd  in  thy  glance, 
Proclaims  thee  rogue,  despite  this  large  pretence, 
And  mouthing  show  of  valour. 

Goderic.  Dost  know  me,  then  ? 

Ethelwyn.     Art    not    Goderic,    Landsman    to    the 
Earl? 

Goderic  (Threateningly).     Wouldst  see  my  badge  of 
office,  monk  ? 

Ethelwyn.  Nay,  friend, 

Thou  bearest  thy  credentials  'gainst  thy  will. 
Thou  art,  forsooth,  as  I  had  imaged  thee : 
A  loud  contentious  fellow,  swell'd  with  air, 
No  sooner  prick'd  than  vanquish'd.     Confront  thee, 
Thou  art  utterly  abash'd ;  defy  thee, 
Thou  art  instantly  undone ;  but  fear  thee, 
And  thy  malice  knows  no  respite.     Is't  not  so  ? 
Art  not  as  a  bugbear  to  timid  men, 
In  base  dependence  on  a  night-born  fear, 
Since  day  doth  make  thee  but  a  thing  to  scoff  at  ? 
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A  health  to  him  who  tweaks  thy  nose, 
And  woe  to  him  who  fears  thee! 
Is't  not  so,  old  berserker  ? 

Goderic.  By  my  troth  ! 

Do  I  live,  then 

Ethelwyn.  Ay,  that  grave  men  may  debate 

To  what  mysterious  end  God  fashion'd  thee. 

Goderic.     By  this  hand,  thou  shalt  pay  for  this  here- 
after! 

Ethelwyn.      Ill-earn'd    respect     doth     make    fools 
venturesome. 
Be  wise  betimes  :  throw  off  dissimulation 
Where  it  serves  thee  not.     Thine  own  most  paltry  self 
Shall  shield  thee  better  than  a  lord's  disguise. 

Biorn.    Come,  say  plainly  how  we  best  may  stead  thee. 

Goderic    (To   Ethelwyn).     Thy   cowl  belies   thee, 
monk.     By  my  valour, 
Thou'rt  as  staunch  a  knight  as  e'er  I  drew  upon. 
I'faith,  thou'rt  a  fellow  after  mine  own  heart,  priest. 

Ethelwyn.     God  forbid,  sir ! 

Goderic.  Ay,  marry,  but  thou  art. 

There  is  a  certain  bluntness  in  thy  speech 
Which  much  commends  thee.     For  mark  you  this,  sir  : 
That  doubtful  quality  doth  either  hide 
Extremity  of  vice  or  virtue. 
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Ethelwyn.  Nay, 

Roughly  to  the  point,  fellow  !     What  wilt  thou  ? 

Goderic.    Be  patient,  gentle  monk.    But  that  thy  looks 
Did  bear  the  stamp  of  lamblike  honesty, 
I  lief  had  trusted  thee  upon  the  instant. 

Ethelwyn.     Now,  indeed,  is  laggard  truth  in  sight, 
methinks ! 

Goderic.    In  eight  full  days  an  Hereward  be  not  gone — 
But  mark  me,  sirs  ! — a  hundred  miles  from  hence, 
His  crew  disbanded,  and  each  true-born  son 
A  damned  outlaw — Winter,  Wulfric,  Vass, 
Wulfard,  Leofwyn,  Geri,  and  the  rest, 
My  life  were  less  than  nothing  in  their  hands. 

Biorn.     Dost  crave  our  hospitality,  forsooth, 
Beyond  the  time  appointed  ? 

Goderic.  Ay,  marry 

Do  I,  sir !     Damn  the  law  an  life's  at  stake. 
I  tell  thee,  but  for  these  stout  shanks  of  mine, 
I  had  been  so  cudgell'd  and  pommell'd,  good  friar, 
That  mine  own  wife  had  scarcely  sworn  by  me. 

Biorn.     Who  dared  to  do  thee  this  much  violence  ? 

Goderic.     Who  but  my  Lord  Hereward's  men  had 
dared  ? 
I'faith,  they'd  ha'  treated  the  devil  so 
On  lesser  provocation. 
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Ethelwyn.  •       On  what  grounds? 

Was  thine  offence  so  great  ? 

Goderic.  God  save  thee,  monk  ! 

Art,  then,  so  cloister'd  here  as  not  to  know 
What  stirs  the  half  of  England  ?     Rejoice  then  : 
Thine  ancient  foeman  chief,  Lord  Hereward, 
Is  banished 

Ethelwyn.  Thou'rt  mad  to  say  so,  man  ! 

Goderic.     Nay,  beshrew  me,  monk,  an  it  be  not  so. 

Biorn.     Hereward,  own  true  son  to  Leofric, 
An  outlaw ! 

Ethelwyn.  Tis  against  all  reason,  fellow. 

Goderic.     Nay,  'tis  gospel  as  I  live  to  tell  it : 
He  is  banished,  disherited,  damn'd  ! 
A  very  wolfs  head,  shorn  of  everything  : 
Disown'd  by  his  house,  accurs'd  by  the  Church, 
Despoil'd  by  the  King,  unscutcheon'd  withal ! 

Ethelwyn.     Lord  Hereward  !     Dost  speak  in  sober 
truth  ? 

Goderic.    By  the  Mass  I  do.  He  who  once  seem'd  meet 
To  bring  the  very  devil  to  his  knees, 
Is  now  a  common  mark  for  ev'ry  rogue 
With  whim  to  shoot  an  arrow. 

Ethelwyn.  'Tis  past  belief ! 

Biorn.     Is  the  son  of  Mercia  brought  so  low  ? 
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Goderic.     It  likes  me  well  to  see  so  proud  a  stomach 
Put  to  graze.     "  Lord  Hereward  an  outlaw  ! " 
'Tis  as  balm  to  soothe  my  wounds.     Marry,  priest, 
Never  was  Christian  man  so  set  upon  ! 

Ethelwyn.     What  puny  part  hadst  thou  in  this  affair? 

Goderic.     Marry,  was  I  not  author  of  it  all  ? 
But  for  my  sworn  word  that  I  did  see  him 
Pluck  the  affrighted  Herluin  from  his  hor.se, 
And  rob  good  master  monk  of  sixty  pennies, 
Good  silver  pennies,  due  and  lawful  tithe, 
None  ever  had  believ'd  it.     Now  thou  see'st 
What  spark  may  light  a  furnace. 

Ethelwyn.  And  for  this 

Thou  wert  cudgell'd,  forsooth  ? 

Goderic.     Ay,  for  speaking  truth. 

Ethelwyn.     'Twas  thy  first  offence  I  warrant,  then. 

Goderic.  Nay, 

I  ha'  spoken  truth  before  upon  compulsion. 

Biorn.     And  was  it  e'en  for  this  Lord  Hereward 
Was  banished  ? 

Goderic.  Were't  this,  and  only  this, 

Is't  not  enough  ?    Thou  know'st  not  Leofric 
An  thou  deem'st  he  holds  it  not  sufficient. 

Ethelwyn.     Bah  !     I  ween  'twas  but  a  young  blood's 
freak. 
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Goderic.  What ! 

Art  renegade  to  thine  own  order,  then  ? 
Was't  not  thine  own  good  brother  priest  he  robb'd  ? 
Were  not  the  pennies — wherewithal  he  steep'd 
His  godless  rogues  in  ale — thy  Patron's  pence, 
And  consecrate  to  Peter  ?     Robb'd  he  not 
God's  Holy  Church  thereby  ?     On  my  life,  monk, 
What  more  wouldst  thou  have,  i' faith  ?     Outlaw'd  thief, 
Who  boasteth  even  now  'twas  tainted  coin, 
111  wrung  from  toil-worn  and  unwilling  hands, 
And  worthless  hence  to  devil,  god,  or  man : 
Who  spent  his  tithe  of  it  on  ale  and  wine, 
And  threw  the  remnant  to  the  peasant  dogs, 
Who  kiss'd  his  feet  and  fell  upon  his  neck 
As  he  had  been  a  king  !     Was't  not  treason  ? 
Wouldst  have  him  otherwise  than  banished  ? 
Was't  not  blasphemy,  sacrilege  withal  ? 

Biorn.     Still,  'tis  past  belief. 

Ethelwyn.  Who  had  bearded,  then 

This  son  of  Bourne,  save  Leofric  himself? 

Goderic.     Hath  Edward,  our  most  saintly  king,  no 
word  ? 

Ethelwyn.     Tush,  man  ?     'Tis  rumour  madness  at 
its  height. 
Sits  Edward,  then,  so  firmly  thron'd  withal 
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As  risk  intestine  and  most  bloody  war 

On  such  a  showing?     Thou'rt  mad  to  dream  it. 

Is  not  the  King  still  second  to  the  Earl 

In  all  save  courtesy  of  royal  rank  ? 

O,  fling  this  straw-stuffd  lion  from  thy  path ! 

Save  Harold,  Lord  of  Wessex,  who  doth  wield 

A  power  so  august,  or  so  wisely  fear'd  ? 

Goderic.     Then  send   truth   begging,  at    thy    peril, 
priest. 
'Twere  blindness  to  thine  ends  to  slight  her  so, 
Still — rot  in  dull  inaction  an  thou  wilt, 
And  bear  what  consequence  is  like  to  fall. 
The  fleeting  choice  confronts  thee,  yea  or  nay, 
The  will  to  do  or  not  to  do. 

Ethelwyn.  What  mean'st  ? 

Goderic.     'Twere  passing  wise  to  mete   a  foeman's 
strength, 
And  stand,  like  fools,  unfortified,  methinks  : 
Lord  Hereward  is  banished,  say  I. 
Use  bars  and  bolts  against  him,  on  thy  life, 
Or  brook,  forewarn'd,  the  firstlings  of  his  vengeance. 

Ethelwyn.     But  what  authority  dost  bear  with  thee  ? 

Goderic.     This  parchment  scroll.     The    King's  true 
seal,  forsooth. 

Biorn.     Is't  writ  of  banishment  'gainst  Hereward  ? 
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Goderic.     Nay,  I  know  not.    Tis  trebly  seal'd  without 
To  fret  fools'  curiosity.     Behold  ! 

Ethelwyn.     Is't  for  my  Lord  Abbot  ? 

Goderic.  Ay,  marry  is't, 

From  my  lord  of  Bourne,  with  this  injunction  : 
Forthwith  to  post  it  on  Peterborough  Gate, 
Not  thence  to  be  remov'd  on  pain  o'  death. 
(To  Biorn)  See  to't,  good  priest.     I  would  not  venture 

forth 
To  post  it  there  for  fifty  score  of  pennies. 

Ethelwyn.     Tell  me  this.     Who  testified  against  him 
'Fore  the  King  ? 

Goderic.  My  lord  of  Bourne,  forsooth. 

Biorn.  What ! 

'Gainst  his  lawful  son  ? 

Goderic.  Ay,  marry  did  he, 

And  in  the  King's  new  hall  i'  Westminster. 
My  lord  had  scarce  set  foot  in  Bourne  again 
Ere  I  was  bidden  bear  the  royal  seal 
To  my  Lord  Abbot  here.     Prithee  see  to't,  sir. 

Ethelwyn.     Pray  God  that  England  never  rue  this 
day  !     (Shouts  without.) 

Biorn.     Amen  to  that. 
Biorn  goes  out,  up  the  steps,  bearing  the  scroll  with  him. 

Goderic.     Nay,  look  to  present  care  ! 
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There  is  a  heavy  beating  against  the  Sanctuary  Gate, 
and  the  sound  of  loud  and  excited  voices. 

Winter  ( Without).    Open !  Open !  In  the  King's  name. 

Ethelwyn.  Who  calls  ? 

Goderic.  Nay,  nay,'tis  Winter's  voice.  Forbear  to  open. 

Tosti  ( Without).  Ahoy,  within  there !  Wilt  answer  to  us? 

Ethelwyn  (To  Goderic).     What  harm  may  hap  thee 
here  ?     Who  calls,  I  say  ? 

Vass.     In  the  name  of  majesty  we  charge  thee  open  ! 

Wulfric.     Straightway  open,  as  thou  fearest  justice. 

Winter.     By  the  Mass,  open,  or  we  hew  this  down  ! 

Ethelwyn.     On  whose  authority  do  ye  charge  me  ? 

Goderic  (Kneeling  before  him  in  terror).     Nay,  monk  ! 
Forbear  to  open  on  thy  life. 

Ethelwyn.     By  whose  authority  do  ye  charge  me  ? 

Wulfard.     By  our  lawful  King's,  King  Edward. 

Ethelwyn.  Bear  ye 

The  seal  of  majesty  ? 

Leofwyn.  Wilt  ope  to  us  ? 

Goderic.     Nay,  nay,  priest.     I'  the  name   of  God, 
forbear ! 

Geri.     Wilt  ope  to  us,  thou  scurvy  priest  ? 

Ethelwyn.  Nay,  sirs  ! 

Methinks  ye  are  my  Lord  Hereward's  men. 

Winter.     Ay,  by  the  Saints  we  are  !     Wilt  ope  to  us  ? 
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Ethelwyn.     By  my  troth,  no  ! 
Winter.  "  Ahoy,  ahoy,  the  Wake  ! " 

To  the  walls,  then,  my  men  of  Hereward  ! 
Omnes.     "  Ahoy,  ahoy,  the  Wake  !  " 
Goderic.  By  Our  Lady, 

Save  me,  priest !     As  thou  pray'st  for  mercy, 
As  thou  pray'st  for  mercy  ! 

Some  ten   or  twelve  straggling  monks  have  entered 
hurriedly,  attracted  by  the  noise  at  the  gates,  and 
now  stand,   dismayed  and  frightened,   Goderic 
abjectly  crouching  in  the  midst  of  them,  as  Winter 
appears  on  the  wall's  summit,  followed  in  succession 
by  Wulfric,  Vass,   Geri,   Leofwyn,  Wulfard 
and  Tosti. 
Winter  (Drawing  and  brandishing  his  sword).     Who 
dares  us  now  ? 
"  Ahoy,  ahoy,  the  Wake  !  "     Who  dares  us  now  ? 

Ethelwyn.     'Twere  sacrilege  to  enter,  save  in  peace. 
Winter  leaps  down,  followed  in  succession  by  the  others. 
Winter.   "  Ahoy,  the  Wake ! "  Who  dares  us  now,  say  I  ? 
Wulfric   (Leaping  down).     Vengeance.     Vengeance 

for  my  Lord  Hereward  ! 
Ethelwyn.    By  our  holy  Peter's  chains,  I  charge  thee  ! 
Winter.     Nay  !     Stand  back  on  thy  life,  monk  ! 
Ethelwyn.  By  the  Rood 
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Winter.     Stand  back,  I  say  ! 

Wulfard   {Leaping  from   the  wall).      Come,   batter 
down  the  gates 

Ethelwyn.     Wouldst  profane  God's  Holy  Church? 

Wulfard.  On  thy  life, 

Detain  me  not. 

Ethelwyn.  Tis  wanton  sacrilege. 

Winter.     'Tis  rightful  vengeance  on  thine  order. 

Wulfric.  Ay, 

A  score  of  banish'd  monks  shall  answer  for't ! 

Vass.     Nay,  ev'ry  skulking  friar  within  shall  answer. 

Leofwyn.     Expel  them  all  till  Hereward  return ! 

Wulfard.    Ay,  send  them  forth  to  share  his  banishment 
Till  he,  return'd,  shall  reign  our  lawful  lord. 

Geri.     As,  by  my  sword,  he  shall ! 

Omnes.  Ay,  ay ! 

Winter.  "  Ahoy  !  " 

Omnes.     "  Ahoy,  ahoy,  the  Wake  ! " 

Wulfric.  Avenge,  avenge ! 

Vengeance  for  Hereward ! 

Goderic.  Save  me,  save  me  ! 

Winter.     Goderic,  by  St.  Botulf ! Goderic  ! 

Omnes.     Goderic ! 

Winter.  Nay,  give  me  place  :  the  quarry's  mine. 

Didst  hope,  forsooth,  to  'scape  me  yet  again  ? 
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Goderic.     Mercy ! 

Vass.  Come,  bind  him  and  drag  him  forth. 

Geri.  Ay, 

Bind  him  !     Bind  him  ! 

Wulfric.  Here's  rope  enough. 

Wulfard.  Down  with  him  ! 

Goderic.     Mercy ! 

Ethelwyn.  On  peril  of  your  souls,  forbear  ! 

He  hath  claim'd  sanctuary  at  our  hands  : 
To  do  him  hurt  were  peril  to  your  souls. 

Winter.     Then  give  the  cringing  dog  more  days  to 
fear. 
'Twere  meeter  punishment  than  speedy  ill. 
By  Heaven,  he'll  answer  dearly  at  the  last. 

Leofwyn.     Nay,  think   not   to   escape   us,  graceless 
rogue, 
By  piteous  wringing  of  thy  traitor  hands. 
Our  ears  are  dull'd  toward  thy  damn'd  entreaty. 

Tosti.     Methinks  his  conscience  now  doth  leash  our 
hate. 

Winter.     Ne'er  fret  thyself.    His  skin's  his  conscience, 
sir  : 
Leave  that  unprick'd  we  hurt  him  nothing. 

Geri.  Well,  » 

Let's  away,  and  swiftly  to  our  work  ! 
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Wulfard  Come ! 

The  Abbey  gates,  my  men  of  Hereward  ! 

Wulfric.     Ay,  vengeance !     Sack   the   Abbey,  east 
to  west ! 

Ethelwyn.     By  this  holy  Rood 

Wulfard.  Out,  thou  madman  priest ! 

Winter.     Ahoy,  then,  men  of  Hereward,  ahoy ! 
To  the  Abbey  gates  ! 

Omnes.  The  Abbey  gates  !. 

Hereward  appears  on  the  summit  of  the  wall, 
with  uplifted  sword. 

Hereward.  Stay ! 

Omnes.     "  The  Wake  ! "     "  The  Wake  ! " 

Hereward.  Stay,  my  impious  housecarles  ! 

Would  ye  brook,  then,  banishment  yourselves,  forsooth  ? 

Geri.     Ay,  marry  would  we  ! 

Wulfric.  Vengeance  for  Hereward  ! 

Omnes.     Revenge ! 

Hereward.  Put  up  your  swords  !     'Twere  puny 

vengeance 
For  so  great  a  wrong.     We  but  bemean  ourselves 
By  this  resentment,  and  yield  to  tyranny 
A  spirit  like  his  own.     Let  silence  show 
What  new  and  goodly  cause  men  have  for  fear. 

Tosti.     Must  we  forbear,  my  lord  ? 
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Hereward.  Ay,  sheathe  thy  sword 

In  expectation  of  a  riper  cause : 
'Twill  serve  thee  fairer. 

Tosti.  Sheathe  ev'ry  sword,  then. 

Wulfard.     Nay,  give  us  leave,  my  lord 

Hereward.  Didst  hear  my  charge  ? 

Let  ev'ry  sword  be  sheath'd. 

Wulfric.  What !     No  revenge, 

My  lord,  for  this  injustice  ? 

Leofwyn.  No  revenge  ? 

Hereward.     Dost  know  my  voice  ?     Must  Hereward 
ask  twice  ? 
O  prove  true  loyal  men,  and  let  my  downfall, 
Keenly  ey'd,  but  double  my  authority  ; 
And  quicken  past  obedience  fourfold. 

Vass.     Ay,  marry,  and  it  shall  ! 

Leofwyn.  "  Ahoy,  the  Wake  ! " 

Omnes.     "  Ahoy,  ahoy,  the  Wake  ! " 

Winter  {Pleadingly  to  Hereward).  But  one  assault 

Hereward.     Nay,  nay,  my  little  Winter,  let's  forbear ; 
And  wait  a  foeman  worthier  withal. 

Winter.     O  let  me  drive  but  one  fat  monk  before  me ! 
'Twill  soothe  my  savage  humour  well,  my  lord. 
But  one  fat  monk  !     'Tis  all  I  crave,  my  lord  : 
A  big,  fat,  puffing  fellow,  red  o'  face, 
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And  rich  in  slothful  unctuousness.     But  one  ! 

Tis  all  I  need  :  O  find  me  such  an  one, 

My  jaundic'd  mood  will  quit  me  on  the  instant. 

Hereward.     Shame !      Shame    on    thee,    my    little 
mannikin. 
My  gallant  little  Winter,  shame  on  thee  ! 

Winter.     But  one,  my  lord. 

Hereward.  O  sad  decline  !     Wouldst  use 

This  worthy  weapon  so  unworthily  ? 

Winter.     Just   one  fat   monk,  my  lord.     Nor  more, 
nor  less : 
A  sleek,  smug,  saintly,  unctuous,  sleepy  friar  : 
To  dream  of  him,  in  such  a  mind  as  this, 
Is  like  the  magic  of  a  faerie  wand 
To  free  enchanted  laughter.     But  think  on't  : 
To  coax  him  from  his  hiding-place  by  soft 
And  wheedling  words,  to  lure  him  as  it  were 
By  sweet,  deceptive  music,  cooing  sounds, 
As  though  to  say,  "  Ah,  who  could  harm  thee,  monk  ?  " 
Or  "  Who  hath  so  affrighted  thee,  good  friar  ?  " 
And  then  to  have  him  run  before  my  sword, 
Three  panting  turns  round  Peterborough  church, 
And  prod  him,  prick  him  gently,  as  he  runs, 
In  soft,  sleek,  yielding  places.     Spare  me  one, 
But  one  fat  friar  to  wreak  my  vengeance  on, 
My  lord  :  'twill  soothe  my  humour  mightily. 
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Hereward.     O  fie  upon  thee,  little  Winter,  fie  ! 
'Tis  trifling  vengeance,  meet  for  little  men, 
And  no  fit  stuff  for  honest  appetites. 
Let's  make  our  vengeance  worthy  of  ourselves, 
Or  fain  withhold  till  Fortune  make  it  so. 

Winter.     But  this  fat  fellow  here,  my  lord  ? 

Hereward.  Nay,  nay, 

Withhold  thine  impish  hand,  or  by  St.  Just 
Thou'lt  taste  the  penalty  devis'd  by  thee. 

Winter.     Then  slumber  my  revenge.      (To  a  friar) 
'Tis  well  for  thee. 
O,  couldst  but  know,  or  couldst  but  vaguely  dream 
What  noble  sport  thou  hadst  afforded  me  ! 

Wulfric.      May  we   nothing  do,  my  lord,  to   loose 
our  hates, 
Or  check  this  foul  injustice  on  thy  fame  ? 
Must,  then,  our  bosoms  rankle  'neath  this  sway, 
Our  minds  grow  dull  with  futile,  fretful  thought 
That  fain  had  freed  itself  in  instant  act, 
And  strangled  giant  tyranny  at  birth  ? 
Are  harsh  conditions  to  be  righted  thus  ? 
I  venture  'twere  forbearance  most  unwise. 
Is't  Hereward  himself  who  bids  us  yield : 
To  arm  Injustice  by  our  disregard, 
And  license  Tyranny  by  cold  inaction  ? 
Is't  Hereward  himself,  forsooth  ? 
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Hereward.  Good  Wulfric, 

Wouldst  render  pettiness  for  pettiness, 
Proclaiming  base  equality  thereby  ? 
When  did  Hereward  so  urge  inaction 
Save  to  store  energy  for  nobler  ends  ? 
That  chafing  thought  within  each  one  of  us, 
Tireless,  persistent,  constant  as  the  sea, 
Exhorting  action,  present  deed  for  dreams, 
We  needs  must  yield  to,  or  surrender  all : 
Resist  it,  life  were  mockery  indeed — 
But  wretchedness  and  oft-recurring  shame. 
Yet  must  we  bide  our  time,  and  seek  an  outlet 
Proper  to  our  rage ;  not  squander  noble  strength 
On  petty  enterprize  and  worthless  things. 
Dream  not  our  swords  will  rust  for  lack  of  that 
More  fitted  to  their  use,  an  we  keep  true 
To  honest  work  at  hand.     Nor  deem  this  act, 
But  fit  for  men's  contempt,  can  truly  show 
The  depths  and  nature  of  our  hearts'  resentment. 
Nay,  rather  by  your  calmness  help  me  bear 
This  writ  of  banishment  and  wide  disgrace 
In  silent  dignity  and  hard  restraint. 
'Tis  Hereward  who  speaks,  good  Wulfric  :  doubt  it  not. 

Tosti  (Kneeling  before  him).    Then  bid  us  share  thy 
banishment,  my  lord. 
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Leofwyn.     Ay,  bid  us  go  with  thee,  my  lord. 

Omnes.  Ay,  ay  ! 

Bid  us  go  with  thee,  Lord  Hereward. 

Hereward.  Nay, 

This  ban  is  visited  on  me  alone. 
It  mates  my  mood  to  bear  the  brunt  alone, 
And  count  it  Fortune's  favour. 

Wulfric.  'Gainst  our  will  ? 

Vass.     But  'tis  our  will  to  bear  it  with  thee,  lord. 

Hereward.      'Tis   match'd   'gainst   mine.      Let  that 
suffice,  good  Vass. 
What !     Hath  Hereward  fall'n  so  low,  forsooth, 
As  sue  his  friends  to  clear  his  'scutcheon  ? 

Geri.  'Tis 

We  have  need  of  thee,  my  lord. 

Hereward.  Not  so,  sir, 

My  aid  were  beggar's  aid  to  any  man — 
Like  hasty  friendship,  apt  to  cost  him  dear. 
"  Wolf's  head,"  outlaw,  what  can  I  render  thee, 
Staunch  Geri,  the  worth  thy  fair  acceptance, 
Save  shame  and  degradation  like  to  mine  ? 

Wulfard.      Which   we   right   willingly   would   share 
withal. 

Omnes  (Eagerly).     Ay ! 

Hereward.     Nay,  true  fellows  all,  'tis  'gainst  my  will. 
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Let  that  prove  final  answer  as  of  old. 

Nay,  mourn  not :  your  loves  may  yet  encompass  me, 

An  it  be  written  so. 

Geri.  And  'tis ! 

Wulfard.  Ay,  lord ! 

Vass.     Tosti ! 

Leofwyn.  Ay,  Tosti,  speak  ! 

Omnes  {Urging  him  forward).     Tosti,  Tosti! 

Tosti.     My  lord 

Hereward.  Well,  old  Tosti,  my  English  Dane, 

Star-gazer,  dreamer,  man-at-arms  in  one, 
What  say'st  thou  ? 

Tosti.  Lord  Hereward,  but  hear  me  : 

These  three  St.  Brice's  eves  have  I  beheld 
By  yonder  fen  an  apparition  rise 
So  like  thee  now,  in  ev'ry  outward  grace, 
I  well  had  been  deceiv'd — save  closer  range 
Doth  show  thee  older  grown  and  sadder-eyed, 
With  something  less  of  hope  and  more  of  care — 
('Twould  seem  that  fell  extortioner,  old  Time, 
Had  wrested  from  thee  more  than  was  his  due). 
And  thou  art  clad,  as  'twere,  in  magic  mail 
Divinely  wrought,  as  by  a  sacred  hand, 
That  renders  thee  invincible  to  all. 
And  thou  dost  stand  as  one  in  vulnerable. ! 
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And  by  thy  side  a  woman  kneels,  who  weeps, 

And  three  times  tenders  thee  a  cross-crown'd  sword 

Which  thou  dost  wave  from  thee  with  sullen  mien, 

As  mov'd  thereby  to  anger.     Then  there  comes, 

As  fitting  with  her  action,  lord,  these  words  : 

"  England  hath  need  of  thee,  Lord  Hereward! 

England  hath  need  of  thee.     Let  that  suffice  ! 

Thy  sword,  Lord  Hereward !     Thy  country  calls  thee." 

Then  England's  earth  itself  doth  seem  to  groan 

Beneath  some  new  and  alien  tyranny, 

And  join  the  cry — "  England  hath  need  of  thee, 

Lord  Hereward  :  England  bath  need  of  thee." 

Hereward.    "  England  hath  need  of  thee,  Hereward  " 
well? 

Tosti.     And  then,  my  lord,  thy  brow  unclouded  still, 
Harold,  son  to  Wessex,  kneels  before  thee, 
With  bleeding,  outstretch'd  hands,  and  cypress-crown'd, 
And  cries  to  thee — "  My  brother  Hereward, 
"  O  dear  and  banish'd  lord,  thy  country  calls  thee  ! 
"  With  these  white  hands  of  death,  I  plead  her  cause. 
"  By  Senlac's  blood  I  charge  thee,  Hereward  ! " 
O  then  thy  steeled  heart  shows  like  to  break, 
And  tears  of  anguish  fall  a-down  thy  cheeks ; 
And  thou  dost  lift  thy  sword  and  bow  thy  head, 
And  earth  resoundeth  still,  and  yet  again  : 
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"  England  hath  need  of  thee,  Lord  Hereward  : 
"Last  of  the  English— Last  of  the  English?" 

Hereward  (In  awed  and  eager  tones).     And  then  ? 

Tosti.  Then  doth  the  vision  vanish,  lord, 

And  thou  art  left  to  solitude  awhile. 
....  Then,  one  by  one,  thy  little  chosen  band, 
And  first  among  them  those  who  close  thee  now, 
Do  kneel  before  thee,  as  e'en  now  they  kneel, 
With  swords  uprais'd — and  faerie  vesper  bells 
Joy's  tidings  ring,  "  The  Wake  hath  come  again  ! " 
Now  once  again  that  nigh-forgotten  cheer — 
"  Ahoy,  the  Wake  ! "     "  Lord  Hereward  the  Wake  ! " 
And  yoke-bow'd  peasants  straighten  at  the  cry, 
And,  sobbing,  kiss  the  ground  about  thy  feet ; 
And  louder  still  the  news-proud  vespers  ring, 
"  The  Wake  is  home  again  !     The  Wake  !  The  Wake  ! " 

Omnes   (Kneeling   before    Hereward,    with    swords 
upraised).  "  Ahoy,  ahoy,  the  Wake  !  " 

Hereward.  Brave  comrades  all, 

What  should  I  hope,  or  true  or  false  the  dream, 
Save  that  the  love  you  plant  in  me  this  day, 
Should,  like  the  acorn,  spread  from  year  to  year 
To  shelter  you — an  Fortune  so  direct — 
Or,  happier  still,  fast-set  as  English  oak, 
Prove  leafing  symbol  of  my  gratitude  ? 
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Come,  rise,  and  let  me  clasp  each  faithful  hand 
In  grip  of  sacred  brotherhood  and  love, 
Made  one  by  this — our  fealty  to  right. 
My  gallant  little  Winter,  mine  in  thine : 
Now  thine,  mine  own  rebellious  Wulfric, 
So  apt  in  loud  complaint,  so  trebly  tiled 
'Gainst  all  admission  to  thy  secret  soul, 
Yet  open  book  despite  thy  best  precaution  : 
Thrice  quick  to  murmur  on  the  lightest  cause 
As  though  half  'shamed  of  thy  loyalty 
And  love,  yet  dearer  fellow  for  this  foible. 
Now  thine,  my  noble  dreamer,  English  Dane  ! 
Mine  own  especial  poet,  Leofwyn — 
And  thine,  good  cousin  Geri :  Viking  Vass, 
And  staunch,  impulsive  Wulfard — brothers  all. 

Wulfard.     Brothers  to  the  end. 

Leofwyn.  Thrice  bound  by  evil  fortune  ! 

Wulfric.     Thy  cause  is  ours  to  death. 

Omnes.  To  death,  to  death, 

Lord  Hereward  ! 

Tosti.  The  dream  shall  be  fulfill'd. 

Vass.     And  England  sue  for  thee,  Lord  Hereward  ! 

Hereward.     O  let  not,  I  entreat  you,  faith  in  me 
Transcend  the  narrow  compass  of  mine  answer  ; 
Nor,  in  your  loves,  forget  the  hard  disgrace 
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Which,  soiling  me,  is  like  to  taint  you  too, 
An  ye  be  guilty  of  too  rash  allegiance. 
'Twere  madman's  madness  so  to  disregard 
The  sinister,  sad  star  which  now  sets  o'er  me, 
And  wreckful  to  my  cause.     Let  this  suffice, 
My  friends. 

Geri.     Sheath  swords,  then,  till  they  can  serve  him  ! 

Winter.    So  be  it,  then.     But,  oh  ! — for  one  fat  monk. 

Hereward.     Good  friar  Ethel wyn.  . 

Ethelwyn  {Kneeling  before  him).     My  gracious  lord. 

Hereward.    I  much  commend  thy  courage,  noble  friar. 
Thou  art  a  soldier  born,  methinks ;  a  priest 
By  hapless  circumstance.     Stout  mail,  forsooth, 
Would  show  thee  fairer  than  this  cowl. 

Ethelwyn.  My  lord, 

The  time  may  ripen  yet  to  change  my  fate. 
An  Fortune  make  me  soldier,  much  I  trust 
'Twill  arm  me  but  to  serve  Lord  Hereward. 

Hereward.     What !      How   now,  friend  Ethelwyn  ? 
Dost  not  know 
The  bulk  of  mine  offence  against  thine  order  ? 

Ethelwyn.  Cloister'd  here,  it  hath  but  lately  reach'd  us. 

Hereward.    How  that  I  robb'd  my  father's  priest  and 
steward, 
And  scatter'd  Peter's  pence  on  ev'ry  side, 
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Contending  'twas  most  foul  and  lawless  tithe, 
Most  foully  gotten — wrung  from  peasant-hands, 
Inciting  men  to  mutiny  thereby. 
Hast  nothing  heard  of  this  ? 

Ethelwyn.  Ay,  noble  lord. 

Hereward.     And  yet  wouldst  serve  me,  priest  ? 

Ethelwyn.  Ay,  truly,  lord. 

Hereward.     Then  art  thou  soldier  born,  indeed  ! 

Goderic  {Prostrating  himself  before  Hereward).    My 
lord! 
My  lord  ! 

Hereward.  O  strange,  ironic  Destiny  ! 

O  arrogant  vain  man,  secure  in  nought, 
What  pitiful  poor  thing  may  Fate  deem  meet 
To  dam  the  current  of  thy  fortunes !     Well, 
Thou  playful  choice  of  sportive  Fate,  what  now  ? 
(Behold  what  paltry  myrmidons  she  sends 
To  render  havoc  an  occasion  calls, 
And  wonder  at  it !) — Well,  friend  Goderic, 
Speak  !     What  is't  with  thee  ? 

Goderic.  Mercy,  gracious  lord  ! 

Hereward.     Thou  petty  usurer,  dost  mercy  plead  ? 

Goderic.     Ay,  my  lord,  an  it  so  please  thee — mercy  ! 

Hereward.     Good  cause,  forsooth,  hadst  thou  to  fear 
me  once, 
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And  store  a  hundred  grudges  in  thy  heart 

For  my  contending  'gainst  thy  damn'd  exactions. 

Now  may'st  thou  rest  in  peace.     Speak  thy  request ! 

Goderic.     Thy  leave,  my  lord,  to  go  in  safety  hence. 

Hereward.    What  need  ?    Art  not  in  sanctuary  here  ? 

Goderic.    On  lightest  grounds  men  name  it  so,  my  lord. 

Ethelwyn.    Methinks,  my  lord,  thy  word  would  serve 
him  fairer. 

Hereward.  Well,  so  be  it,  then.  Wulfric,  Wulfard,  Vass. 
See  him  in  safety  hence. 

Vass  and  Wulfard  Nay — 

Wulfric.  Nay,  my  lord  ! 

Hereward.     What,  Wulfric  !     Dost  murmur  at  my  last 

request ! 
To  be  himself  were  punishment  enough  \ 
To  bid  him  live,  but  as  himself,  fit  brand 
For  ten  offences.     Wherefore  see  him  hence, 
And  let  no  hurt  befall  him — 'tis  my  will. 
Have  it  nois'd  abroad.     Say  Lord  Hereward 
Doth  will  it  so. 

Goderic  {Ecstatically).  My  lord  ! 

Ethelwyn  opens  the  Gate  of  Sanctuary. 

Wulfric.  Come  then,  fellow  ! 

(To   Hereward).      Methinks   thou    may'st  regret   this 
clemency. 
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It  likes  me   not,   lord.     (To  Goderic).     Hence,  thou 
sorry  rogue  ! 

Goderic.     Prithee,  not  so  rough.      Didst  mark  thy 
lord's  fair  words, 
Which  thou  didst  swear  aforetime  to  obey, 
To  see  me  hence,  and  guard  me  from  all  hurt  ? 
My  noble  lord,  most  humbly  do  I  kneel, 
And  touch  thy  sword  in  token  of  farewell. 
Now,  good  sirs,  at  your  bidding  !     Gentle  monks, 
I  thank  you  for  this  Lenten  entertainment. 
What  little  eight  full  days  had  left  of  me 
Were  yours  without  the  asking.     Good  morrow,  sirs  ! 
Nay,  hence,  good  Wulfric.     I  would  follow  thee. 
Exeunt  Wulfric,  Goderic,  Vass,  Wulfard. 

Winter.     O  for  thy  leave  to  deal  with  him  at  will ! 
I  fain  would  render  five  fat  friars  for  him. 

Leofwyn.     Well,  let  the  devil  give  him  good  of  it ! 

There  is  the  sound  of  a  solemn  and  deep-tolling  bell 

in  the  distance. 

Tosti.     Ay,  so  say  I.     Hark  !     Peterborough  bell. 

Hereward.     Why  tolls  it  now,  good  friar  ? 

Ethelwyn.  My  gracious  lord, 

Alas,  methinks  'tis  toll'd  to  signify 
Some  royal  and  solemn  proclamation. 

Hereward.    It  marks  my  doom  of  banishment,  I  ween. 
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Ethelwyn.     I  do  fear  it,  lord. 
Hereward.  Nay,  why  fear  what's  will'd  ? 

How  oft  hath  visitation  of  disgrace, 
By  puny  men  decreed,  but  stirr'd  that  fire 
All  latent  else  within  us,  and  steer'd  our  steps 
To  new  and  nobler  fortune  ?     So  may't  now  ! 
Ethelwyn.     God  grant  it  may,  my  lord. 
Hereward.  God  grant  it  may  ! 

Yet  doubt  it  nothing,  priest.     The  stuff  to  hand 
Is  meetest  for  our  weaving.     Despise  it, 
We  are  destitute,  and  wallow  naked. 
Is't  not  so,  good  friar  ?     Let's  to  work  at  hand, 
And  raze  this  damn'd  injustice  from  our  'scutcheon, 
And  count  an  elsewise  saddest  day  thrice  bless'd  ! 

Ethelwyn.     This  were  a  spirit  worthy  thee,  my  lord. 
Hereward.     'Tis  mine  henceforth  an  I  can  voice  it, 

then. 
Ethelwyn.     God  speed  thee,  Hereward  ! 

Biorn   re-enters,  standing  at  the  top   of  the  steps. 
There  are  murmurs,  as  of  wailing  and  sorrow,  in 
the  distance. 
Biorn.  Peace  !     My  Lord  Abbot. 

Peace  ! 

All  bow  in  deep  obeisance,  save  Hereward's  men, 
as  the  Abbot,  venerable  and  dignified  in  appearance, 
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enters.  He  is  preceded  by  a  Seneschal,  and  four 
men  armed  with  halberds ;  a  priest,  carrying  a 
great  crucifix ;  two  priests,  bearing  each  a  candle ; 
two  other  priests,  with  black-draped  tables,  upon 
which  rest,  respectively,  a  bell  and  a  bound  parch- 
ment Testament;  a  sword-bearer.  The  sun  has 
begun  to  wane,  and  the  vesper  hour  is  fast 
approaching. 
Abbot.  Now  let  ev'ry  door  be  open'd  wide, 

That  by  this  one  prescrib'd  formality 

The  public  rite  decreed  be  well  enacted. 

Lord  Hereward,  true  son  to  Mercia, 

Dost  elect  to  hear  this  interdiction  ? 

Hereward.     Ay,  lord !     I  scorn  to  shrink  from  one 
observance, 

Or  petty  thing  devis'd  by  man  to  vex  me — 

An  either  hath  the  power  to  add  new  gall, 

Or  strengthen  by  a  jot  my  vaunted  purpose. 

'Tis  food  my  spirit  craves,  i'faith. 
Abbot.  So  be't. 

Then  learn  'tis  herein  formally  decreed 

By  our  true,  lawful,  and  most  saintly  King, 

Our  sovran  Lord,  King  Edward,  bless'd  of  God, 

And  on  the  showing  of  thy  noble  sire, 

Earl  Leofric,  our  most  gracious  Patron, 
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Lord  of  Bourne,  Earl  and  Lord  of  Mercia, 

That  thou.  Lord  Hereward  Leofricsson, 

Art  guilty  prov'd  of  divers  blasphemies, 

And  sacrilege  most  grievous  'gainst  the  Church, 

Inciting  men  to  rank  rebellion, 

And  vain  resistance  to  her  sacred  laws. 

Hence  is  it  here  decreed  that  thou  must  suffer 

Banishment  perpetual  from  these  Realms, 

The  excommunication  late  pronounc'd, 

The  forfeiture  of  ev'ry  dignity, 

The  rights  and  tenure  of  thine  ancient  name, 

And  all  that  thou  hast  heretofore  enjoy'd 

By  rightful  holding.     Henceforth  art  thou  outlaw'd, 

And  held  in  just  abhorrence  by  the  State  : 

Cast  off,  disclaim'd,  as  thine  offence  doth  warrant. 

Hereward.      Well,   so  be  it !      A  wolfs    head  let 
me  be. 
'Tis  title  I  will  glory  in,  forsooth ! 

Abbot  {Handing  scroll  to  Biorn).     Forthwith  post  it 
on  Peterborough  gate. 
Go  thou  guarded  by  thy  sacred  vestments.    (Exit  Biorn.) 
Lord  Hereward,  I  prithee  part  in  peace, 
Lest  some  untoward  rising  should  befall. 
Toll  ceases. 

Hereward.     Fear  not,  Lord  Abbot.     I  have  fended  it. 
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Abbot.     Go  hence,  I  charge  thee,  then  ! 
Loud  fanfare  of  trumpets  without. 

Ethelwyn.  Tis  Leofric. 

Abbot.     Indeed,  methinks  it  is  thy  noble  father. 
Wherefore  I  charge  thee,  Hereward,  begone  ! 
By  law,  indeed,  I  do  enforce  behest. 
Bethink  how  ill  it  would  become  us  here 
To  front  him  with  thy  presence. 

Hereward.  Lord  Abbot, 

Thou  hast  left  me  but  one  poor  privilege — 
Defiance  of  the  law,  and  nought  beside : 
I'faith,  I  do  outlaw  the  law  in  person. 
Wherefore  I  do  entreat  thee  give  me  leave 
To  make  what  little  use  one  may  of  it, 
And  pointedly  defy  the  law's  behest.' 
It  pleases  me  to  wait  my  father  here. 
Make  that  suffice,  Lord  Abbot :  'tis  my  pleasure. 

Enter  Seneschal  to  Earl  Leofric.     He  kneels  on 
approaching  the  Abbot. 

Abbot.     Art  not  Seneschal  to  my  lord  of  Bourne  ? 

Seneschal.     Ay,  Lord  Abbot.     My  lord  doth  now 
approach 
To  render  restitution  for  the  deed 
Of  profanation  'gainst  thy  Holy  Church 
Which  his  most  erring  son,  my  banish'd  lord, 
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Did  grievously  and  wantonly  commit : 
And  now,  with  his  most  gracious  lady,  waits 
To  tender  service  to  thy  sacred  order. 

Abbot.     'Tis  most  worthy  in  our  noble  Patrons 
To  render  thus  in  person  this  obeisance. 
Good  Seneschal,  I  prithee  forthwith  hence, 
And  bear  our  humble  greetings  to  thy  lord. 

(Exit  Seneschal.) 

Winter.     These  unctuous,  smooth  formalities  offend 
me. 

Abbot.     Yet  once  again  I  charge  thee  by  the  law 
On  pain  of  death  depart,  Lord  Hereward. 

Hereward.    Then  must  the  law  be  outlaw'd  once  again. 
I  prithee  pay  some  homage  to  my  will. 
Methinks  'tis  something  formidable  yet, 
And  no  meek  subject  to  capricious  fortune. 
This  turn  of  tide  doth  give  me  strength  to  breast  it. 
Treasure  this  in  mind,  my  good  Lord  Abbot : 
'Tis  my  will  to  stay.     Let  that  suffice  thee. 

Abbot.     Then  would  I  entreat  thee,  Lord  Hereward. 

Hereward.     Thine  entreaty  bore  too  ill  a  preface. 
Nay,  my  lord,  I  am  adamant  in  this. 

Abbot.     I  fear  my  Lord  may  brook  thy  presence  ill. 

Hereward.     I  doubt  it   nothing,  sir.     'Tis  meet  he 
should. 
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Re-enter  the  Seneschal   and  a  gentleman-at-arms. 
The  Lady   Godiva   and    Earl    Leofric    enter 
together  at  some  little  distance  behind,  followed  by 
the   Lady  Ultruda  and  a  second  gentleman-at- 
arms.     The  Abbot,  monks,  and  all  present  save 
Hereward  and  the  officiatitig  priests,  kneel  as  the 
Earl  and  Lady  Godiva  enter. 
Abbot.     To  thee  and  thy  most  gracious  lady,  lord, 
We  tender  in  obedience  and  love 
Glad  welcome  to  our  holy  Monast'ry. 

Leofric.     Nay,  rise  Lord  Abbot.     This  visitation 
Doth  but  express  contrition,  apt  and  meet, 
For  that  offence  against  thy  holy  Church 

E'en  by  our  one-time  son 

Hereward.  Nay,  noble  lord, 

Thy  true  son  still.     Thine  all-time  son,  forsooth, 
I  beg  thee,  gracious  mother,  so  assure  him. 

Leofric.     Thou  graceless  youth,  I  have  discarded  thee. 
Hereward.  Against  my  will  I  still  must  hold  thee  father, 
An  my  good  mother  say  not  otherwise. 

Leofric.     By  law  art  thou  dead ■ 

Hereward.  And  I  outlaw  the  law  : 

I  prithee,  Abbot,  forward  that  assurance. 
I'faith,  I  live  despite  the  law,  my  lord, 
And  as  thy  son,  a  double-biting  hardship. 
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Leofric.     England  hath  banish'd  thee.     Thy  lawful 
King 
In  full  assembly  hath  pronounc'd  this  doom 

For  thine  offence  'gainst  Holy  Church 

Hereward.  Nay,  lord, 

For  my  contending  'gainst  unlawful  tithe, 
Most  foully  wrung  from  toil-worn  peasant-hands. 
I  prithee  thus  amend  the  State's  indictment. 

Leofric.    Hence, good  Abbot ! — andforthwithletus  lay 
A  tenfold  tribute  at  this  sacred  shrine — 
(From  his  own  patrimony  justly  ta'en) — 
As  reparation  for  the  sacrilege. 

Abbot.     Most  gracious  lord,  we  tender  grateful  thanks 
For  this  most  bountiful  and  fair  reprisal. 

Hereward.     Then  do  I  benefit  the  church  tenfold  ! 
'Tis  passing  sad  to  contemplate,  methinks, 
That  that  small  good  we  do  Fate  should  ordain 
Be  done  without  intention.     Well — so  be't ! 

Exeunt  Leofric,  Lady  Godiva,  the  Seneschal, 
the  Abbot  and  his  train,  gentlemen-at-arms,  monks, 
priests,  etc.  Re-enter  Wulfric,  Wulfard,  and 
Vass,  Hereward 's  other  men  joining  them  by  the 
Gate  of  Sanctuary,  where  they  stand  grouped 
confusedly  together. 
Ultruda.  My  Lord  Hereward,  but  one  whisper'd  word. 
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Hereward.     Fair  Ultruda,  a  thousand  an  thou  wilt. 

Ultruda.     Tis  but  this :  hie  thee  to  my  lord  of  Ghent. 
There  will  fairer  fortune  tend  upon  thee. 
Mine  uncle  lord  doth  hold  thine  exploits  dear, 
And  thee  in  gratefullest  remembrance,  lord. 

Hereward.    What !     E'en  because  I  saved  thee  from 
the  bear, 
The  while  his  men-at-arms  stood  trembling  by  ? 
Doth  still  he  hold  that  matter  in  his  mind  ? 

Ultruda.     Ay,  forsooth,  my  lord,  in  dearest  honour. 
I  do  entreat  thee  forthwith  hie  thee  there. 

Hereward.     As  thou  art  welcome  to  my  mother  here, 
An  honour'd  guest  withal,  so  was  I  then 
To  my  good  lord  of  Ghent.     Mark  time's  revenge  : 
Now  am  I  wolfs  head,  outlaw,  mark  for  all. 
Methinks  'twill  something  blunt  his  memory, 
And  give  him  cause  to  cloak  this  gratitude. 

Ultruda.     Nay,  fear  not   so,  my   lord.      He   loves 
thee  well. 
This  interdiction  will  not  touch  thee  there. 
Or,  an  it  does,  'twill  work  no  ill  with  him. 
Who  save  Hereward  can  shame  Hereward  ? 
The  best  lies  straight  before  us  an  we  will. 
Why  seek  in  by-ways  what  we  needs  must  find 
An  we  have  faith  and  heart  enough  to  scorn  them  ? 
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Hereward.     I   lief  would  understand   thee.      What 
were  best  ? 

Ultruda.     Let  thine  ambition  rule  thee,  first  and  last, 
Then  may'st  thou  laugh  at  aught  that  England  holds, 
And  cast  her  from  thee  with  a  thrice- earn'd  hate. 

Hereward.     What  meanest  thou  ?     Would st  have  me 
hate  her,  then  ? 

Ultruda.     Is  this  forbearance  worthy  thee,  my  lord  ? 
Wouldst  thou  be  prop,  then,  to  a  falling  house 
That  fain  now  casts  thee  forth  in  all  dishonour  ? 
Is  this  thy  spirit,  noble  Hereward  ? 
Is  this  the  ruling  mood  of  thy  resentment  ? 
Wouldst  thou  submit  to  these  indignities, 
And  still  proclaim  thy  manhood,  noble  lord  ? 
Wouldst  rather  not  repay  the  hate  she  bears  thee  ? 
This  meek  forbearance  sits  most  ill  upon  thee. 
'Tis  craven  meekness,  lord,  unworthy  thee. 
O  that  thou  hadst  my  spirit  in  thee  now  ! 

Hereward.     Dost    call    it    meekness  ?      The   word 
strikes  hard,  forsooth. 

Ultruda.    Would  it  might  stab  the  inmost  heart  of  thee 
Than  that  my  Hereward  should  bear  affront, 
And  bend  himself  to  weaklings.     O  hadst  thou — 
Hadst  thou  but  my  spirit  in  thee,  Hereward, 
Then  were  no  word  needful  to  urge  thee  forth, 
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To  shun  each  calm  and  empty-purpos'd  hour 
Till  abject  England  trembled  at  thy  hate, 
And  fawn'd  upon  thee  for  thy  master  word. 

Hereward.     Dost  call  mine  England,  then,  a  falling 
house  ? 

Ultrud a.   Ay,  a  falling  house  that  crumbles  day  by  day, 
By  madmen  tenanted,  an  signs  speak  true, 
Who  fain  would  loose  those  stones  that  do  sustain  it. 
To  thine  own  ends  thou'rt  blind  beyond  belief, 
An  thou  wouldst  disregard  this  fair  entreaty. 

Hereward.     Wouldst  have  me  fell  the  house  that  did 
sustain  me  ? 

Ultrud  a.  An  England  cast  thee  out,  what  less,  my  lord? 
Where  lurks  that  spirit  I  would  find  in  thee  ? 
Wouldst  give  her  vigour  to  despise  thee  more  ? 

Hereward.     My  heart  is  sick,  and  England  is  mine  all. 

Ultruda.     Wilt  thou  so  tamely  bear  this  fell  offence, 
And,  sick-brain'd,  dwell  in  ancient  memories? 
Where  lurks  that  spirit  I  would  fain  drag  forth, 
And  stir  to  instant  action  ?     Hereward, 
Turn  asp  and  strike  her,  cast  her  from  thee  too. 
How  hath  she  harbour'd  thee  to  win  this  love  ? 
O  call  thy  manhood  forth,  and  stamp  it  out 
As  all  unworthy  thee.     Be  Hereward  ! 

Hereward.     Dost  urge  this  ? 
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Ultruda.     E'en  as  I  do  love  thee,  lord, 
Cast  England  from  thee  as  a  land  accurs'd, 
By  Fortune  blinded  to  her  noblest  men, 
First  omen  of  decay 

Hereward.  And  if  I  do  ? 

Ultruda.     Is  not  all  Mercia  in  heart  thine  own, 
And  Hereward  the  heart  of  Mercia  ? 
Then,  be  thou  Lord  of  Mercia  ! 

Hereward.  What  mean'st? 

Ultruda.     My  lord  of  Normandy  hath  need  of  thee. 
At  Edward's  death  will  he  claim  England's  crown 
To  raze  this  crumbling  house,  and  build  anew. 

Hereward.    What !  William  of  Normandy,  say'st  thou  ? 
My  base-born  tanner — would  he  court  England  ? 

Ultruda.  Nay,  look  not  so,  my  lord.  'Tis  true,  indeed  ! 
But  link  thy  fortunes,  Hereward,  with  his : 
How  dearly  would  he  welcome  thee,  my  lord. 
My  lord  of  Ghent  will  tell  thee  more  of  this. 
I  do  entreat  thee  hear  me,  Hereward. 

Hereward.    Then,  at  thy  bidding,  will  I  haste  to  him, 
An  thou  wilt  give  some  token  of  thy  love  : 
But  one  assurance  that  this  hard  disgrace 
Sits  lightly,  for  that  faith  thou  hast  in  me. 

Ultruda.     As  I  have  sworn,  so  do  I  vow  e'en  now, 
In  this  first  hour  of  thy  fell  banishment, 
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Ever  to  hold  thee  foremost  in  my  heart — 
An  thou  art  truest  true  to  thine  own  star. 

Hereward.     Then  am  I  banish'd  not,  for  all  the  laws  ! 

Ultruda.     I  beg  thee  wear  this  favour  round  thy  neck 
As  talisman  of  fortune,  Hereward. 
Could  it  hourly  speak  what  I  have  spoken, 
'Twould  speak  me  truly. 

Hereward.  Then  will  I  hold  it  there 

Till  thou  canst  speak  me  fairer. 

Ultruda.  Hereward ! 

As  the  procession  re-enters   Ultruda   moves  away, 
Tosti  instantly  crossing  to  Hereward. 

Tosti  {In  fierce  undertones).    Tear  this  from  thee,  lord  ! 

Hereward.  What  now,  mad  dreamer? 

Tosti  {Eagerly).     Tear  it  from  thee,  lord,  I  say.     Cast 
it  hence ! 
'Tis  talisman  of  evil,  Hereward. 
I  beg  thee,  lord,  cast  it  from  thee.     Hence,  hence  ! 

Hereward.     What !    Art  thou  mad,  good  Tosti  ? 

Tosti.  Nay,  my  lord, 

'Tis  evil  omen.     Thou  wilt  rue  it,  lord. 

Hereward  {Laughingly).     Hence,  thou  mad  fellow  ! 

Tosti.  I  do  entreat  thee — 

The  vesper  bell  sounds. 

Hereward.     Thy  vesper  bell,  Tosti. 
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Tosti.  Ay,  lord — think  on't. 

Hereward  {Lightly).     Nay,  dear  dreamer,  thou  wert 
mad  to  dream  so. 

Re-enter    Leofric,   with    Lady    Godiva    and   the 
Abbot.     As  Leofric  and  the  Lady  Godiva  are 
leaving,  Hereward  crosses  towards  his  mother  as 
if  to  intercept  her. 
Abbot.     Our  blessing  on  thy  bounty,  noble  lord. 
Our  blessing  with  thee,  gracious  lady.  * 

Hereward.  Hold ! 

Now  for  a  word  with  thee,  good  mother — one  ! 

Godiva  {Shrinking  from  him,  hiding  her  face).     Nay, 
get  thee  from  my  sight !     I  must  abhor  thee. 
E'en  as  thy  father  hath  discarded  thee, 
So  must  I  too.     Thou  art  no  son  of  mine. 
Forever  have  I  cast  thee  from  my  heart. 
E'en  with  my  heart's  blood  did  I  drive  thee  forth. 
E'en  with  my  heart's  blood,  e'en  with  my  heart's  blood. 
Hereward.     Nay,  good  mother,  stay  !     By  Heaven  I 
charge  thee. 
In  thy  fair  presence  will  I  cast  out  pride, 
And  kneel  to  thee  with  supplicating  hand. 
To  thee,  and  thee  alone,  good  mother  mine. 
Hence  do  I  banish  all  ungentle  thoughts, 
And  plead  to  thee  as  son,  thine  own  true  son. 
Let  mother  nature  be  mine  advocate  : 
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And  if  thy  heart  must  needs  condemn  me  still, 
Utter  but  one  word  of  fair  forgiveness, 
And  frame  those  lips  which  I  have  lov'd  so  well 
To  speak  my  name  in  tenderness  and  love. 
Then  will  I  face  the  world  with  new-found  heart, 
And  banish'd  hope,  triumphant  as  of  old, 
Forthwith  will  purge  my  soul  of  ev'ry  hate 
And  fast-set  bitterness.     O  mother,  speak, 
And  bid  those  lips  pronounce  my  name  again  ! 
— But  "  Hereward,"  as  they  were  wont  to  do, 
No  more  than  "  Hereward  "  :  'tis  all  I  need 
To  stir  to  life  a  thousand  memories 
Forever  dead,  an  thou  withhold'st  thy  love. 
I  touch  thy  hand.     But  lift  it  once  in  blessing, 
This  fairest  hand  that  first  of  all  did  bless  me, 
And  on  the  instant  ev'ry  curse  decreed 
By  King  and  Holy  Church  must  needs  turn  traitor, 
And  join  with  thee  in  common  sacred  cause. 
Yet  spare  me  but  a  word,  'tis  all  I  crave  : 

0  mother,  mother,  mother,  but  one  word  ! 

Godiva  {After  a  pause,  speaking  with  difficulty)     Thou 
hast  offended  God  and  Holy  Church. 

1  dare  not  speak  against  her  holy  laws. 

Hereward.  Then  do  I  cast  out  England  from  my  heart ! 
E'en  from  my  heart  of  hearts  I  banish  her — 
With  my  heart's  blood,  forsooth,  as  thou  dost  me. 
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Henceforth  I  hate  her  as  I  have  lov'd  her, 
And  send  her  forth,  as  now  she  sendeth  me, 
With  curses,  curses,  curses,  on  her  head, 
And  held  in  all  abhorrence  from  this  hour ! 
Yet — O  !  that  thou  hadst  spoken  but  that  word : 
That  thou  hadst  spoken,  mother — that  thou  hadst  spoken. 
There  is  the  soft  and  distant  sound  of  church  music, 
the  vesper  bell  still  ringing,  as  the  Lady  Godiva, 
Leofric,  and  Ultruda  pass  out,  followed  by  their 
suite.     Hereward  is  standing  motionless,  as  though 
oblivious  to  his  surroundings,  with  head  bent  as  in 
extreme  grief.     Then  the  monks  and  priests  slowly 
move  towards  the  Abbey  in  double  file,  followed  by 
the  Abbot,   Ethelwyn  only  remaining,  standing 
by  the  Gate  of  Sanctuary.     Hereward's  men  are 
kneeling  with  bowed  heads,  and  swords  raised  in 
his  direction.     Seeing  them  he  buries  his  face  in 
his  hands,  as  if  momentarily  overcome.     Then  he 
straightens  himself  and  walks  out  slowly,  Ethelwyn 
raising  his  hand  in  blessing  as  he  passes  through 
the  gate.     The  music  is  still  heard  in  the  distance, 
and  the  vesper  bell  sounds  dolefully.     It  is  sunset. 

End  of  Act  I 
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A  room  in  Torfrida' s  Castle,  St.  Omer  in  Flanders. 
Time,    a.d.    1066.      Torfrida   is   seated,  discon- 
solately gazing  out  at  the  window.     Seated  by  her, 
on  the  ground,  is  Clover,  her  fool. 
Clover.     Lady  Torfrida,  wilt  have  me  sing  to  thee  ? 
Torfrida  (Shaking  her  head  sadly).     Nay,  fool. 
Clover.  Wilt  have  me  play  to  thee,  sweet  lady  ? 

Torfrida.     Nay,  nay. 

Clover.  Wilt  have  me  jig  or  jest  withal  ? 

Wilt  laugh,  wilt  weep,  wilt  weep  and  laugh  by  turn  ? 
Wilt  have  me  say  a  speech,  or  harp  to  thee, 
Or  weave  a  magic  story,  blow  this  pipe, 
Or  hear  my  divers  mimicries  again — 
My  dog,  my  cat,  my  Count  of  Flanders'  laugh, 
My  bashful  lover,  parrot,  scolding  wife  ? 
Say  what  thou  wilt,  sweet  lady :  what  thou  wilt. 
Dazzled  by  mine  own  versatility, 
I  scarce  know  what  to  do  to  please  thee  best. 
Torfrida.     Do  nothing. 
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Clover.         Verily,  we  poor  playing  fools 
Do  meet  with  scant  encouragement,  methinks. 
'Tis  most  unprofitable  foolery. 
And  yet,  fair  lady,  was  I  born  a  fool ; 
And  so  must  fool  for  bread,  or  starve,  forsooth. 

Torfrida.     Poor    fool,   dost    thou    know   pangs   of 
sorrow  too  ? 

Clover.     Ay,  e'en  a  fool  must  be  but  man  at  times. 

Torfrida.     Contrariwise,  must  ev'ry.man  be  fool  ? 

Clover.     Ay,  an  there  be  women  living,  must  he. 
They  make  men  fools,  e'en  as  they  make  fools  wise. 

Torfrida.     Wert  thou  ever  wise,  fool  ? 

Clover.  Ay,  dear  lady, 

And  live  to  rue  my  wisdom. 

Torfrida.  Art  sad  now  ? 

Clover.    I  know  not,  lady.    I  tune  my  mood  to  thine 
For  weekly  pittance.     My  mood  is  thy  mood. 
But  thou  hast  grown  so  variable  late, 
I  scarce  know  what  I  am.     Prithee,  tell  me — 
Am  I  merry,  sad,  or  something  'twixt  the  two  ? 
Thou  hast  but  to  bid  me,  lady.     I'faith, 
I  am  the  most  accommodating  fool. 
No  rogue  could  wish  one  more  so.     Prithee,  speak. 

Torfrida.     Then  thou  art  sad,  fool. 

Clover.  Never  was  man  sadder  ! 
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Torfrida.     Now  art  thou  merry,  saddest  sad  again. 
Now  art  thou  jealous,  sullen-ey'd  and  angry ; 
Now  art  thou  sprightly,  full  of  Spring-time  cheer. 
Now  art  thou  cold,  disdainful,  frozen-hearted ; 
Now  art  thou  tender,  bountiful,  and  kind. 
Now  art  thou  froward,  quarrelsome  and  fretful 

Clover.     Good  lady,  this  were  ingenuity 
Quite  beyond  the  compass  of  my  cunning. 
There  is  some  limit  to  my  craftsmanship. 
I  prithee  moderate  thy  moods  in  reason. 

Torfrida.  Then  was  thy  boast  an  empty  one,  methinks. 

Clover.     'Tis  passing  foolish,  but  'tis  very  sweet ! 

Torfrida.     What  now,  good  fool  ? 

Clover.  This  malady  of  thine. 

This  malady  of  many  moods  call'd  love. 
'Tis  passing  foolish,  but  'tis  very  sweet. 

Torfrida.     Dost  call  it  malady  ? 

Clover.  Most  infectious. 

Torfrida.     'Tis  all  and  everything,  I  ween. 

Clover.  Alas ! — 

(Tis  poignant  tragedy  !) — so  once  did  I. 
Now  is  it  malady  of  memory. 
I  sit  and  mourn  my  lost  capacity. 
For  foolishness  so  wondrous  sweet,  "  Ah  me  I 
And  on  a  day  so  even  once  was  I" 
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Tis  preamble,  lady,  to  our  saddest  thoughts. 
Thou  mak'st  me  envious  with  gentlest  envy, 
Lief  would  I  know  thy  dreams. 

Torfrida.  Thou  art  most  wise. 

Clover.     Ay,  lady,  this  is  folly  simulate  : 
Within  me  I  am  very  wise,  methinks. 
Yet  is  it  fool's  wisdom,  food  for  others, 
The  while  I  brood  and  dream,  and  hope  and  starve. 
The  world  goes  round  and  round,  and  still  I  dream ; 
And  hence  I  still  stay  fool  for  all  my  dreaming. 

Torfrida.     Now  art  thou  truly  sad. 

Clover.  It  hath  no  depth. 

'Tis  passing  sadness.     'Twill  change  to  merriment 
On  lightest  cause.     Command  me,  lady. 

Torfrida.  Nay, 

I  would  have  thee  stable  in  thy  sadness, 
As  I  am  in  my  love. 

Clover.  Methought  but  late 

'Twas  something  fickle,  lady. 

Torfrida.  Nay,  steadfast, 

Steadfast,  fool.     'Tis  but  surface  fickleness. 

Clover.     Could  I  be  stable,  then  were  I  no  fool. 
Couldst  thou  be  stable  in  thy  shows  of  love, 
Then  wert  thou  no  woman  worth  the  wooing. 
Methinks  thou  lov'st  Sir  Hereward  too  well. 
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Torfrida.     My   stock    of    love   were   all   unworthy 
him. 

Clover.     Nay,  beware  all  soldier  knights,  fair  lady, 
But — most  of  all — beware  these  Englishmen. 
The  less  we  give  them,  the  more  they  trust  us. 
The  more  we  give  them,  the  less  they  rate  us. 
We  may  cozen  them  at  will  an  we  assume 
A  rude  and  surly  front.     That  fooleth  them. 
They  call  it  mark  of  honesty  withal. 
But  show  them  dainty  fair  civilities, 
They  deem  us  vagabonds.     'Tis  creed  with  them. 
Wherefore,  fair  lady,  keep  this  knight  at  bay. 
Withhold  all  demonstration  of  thy  love. 
Thou'lt  better  keep  him  by  thee.     Mark  a  fool ! 

Torfrida.      England    banish'd    him.       He     hateth 
England. 

Clover.     Wherefore  thou  hatest  England  too  ? 

Torfrida.  Ay,  fool, 

E'en  as  he  doth,  so  must  I. 

Clover.  I  am  dumb. 

I  trow  good  counsel  will  avail  thee  nought. 
'Tis  too  far  gone  for  fools  to  remedy. 
And  yet,  methinks,  thou'lt  rue  it,  lady. 

Torfrida.  Nay, 

His  country  is  mine.     His  fortunes  are  mine. 
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Clover.     God  help  thee,  lady,  an  he  hath  no  country  ! 

Torfrida.      My   Flanders    is   his   country,   his   and 
mine. 
Hath  he  not  fought  for  her  a  hundred  times, 
And  added  to  her  fame  as  to  his  own  ? 
Hath  once  he  led  her  save  to  victory 
Since  my  good  lord  of  Ghent  did  first  commend  him 
To  our  Lord  Baldwin  here  ?     Flanders  is  his. 
By  right,  the  best  that  Flanders  holds  is  his. 

Clover.     An  he  hold  thee,  lady,  methinks  'tis  true. 
Yet  let  me  take  fool's  liberty  of  speech : 
Thou  still  hast  time  enow  to  mend  this  folly. 

Torfrida.     Dost  doubt  Sir  Hereward,  then,  fool? 

Clover.  Nay,  nay. 

He  loves  thee  well.     He  loves  thee  passing  well. 
A  braver  knight  did  ne'er  set  foot  in  Flanders. 
And  yet — and  yet 

Torfrida.  And  yet,  fool? 

Clover.  I  know  not. 

Methinks  'twill  take  thee  far  and  fare  thee  ill. 
'Tis  fear  that  leans  most  heavily  on  me. 

Torfrida.     'Twill  take  me  but  where  duty  leadeth  me. 
I  dream  no  more  than  this,  I  hope  no  more. 

Clover.     Methinks  it  hath  a  harsh,  prosaic  ring, 
That  same  word,  duty. 
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Torfrida.  We  need  not  hear  it 

An  it  offend  us.     The  choice  is  ours,  fool. 

Clover.     Heaven  will  that  joy  and  duty  run  as  one  ! 
Banish  me  as  sage  and  counsellor,  then  : 
I  am  still  thy  fool.     God  tend  thee,  lady  ! 

{He  sings,  accompanying  his  song  on  the  htte.) 

Whither,  fair  lady  ? 

Tarry,  fair  lady  ! 
Life  is  a  garden  of  roses  and  rue. 

Wherefore,  fair  lady, 

Tarry,  fair  lady  ! 
I  have  a  word  of  fair  caution  for  you, 
A  word  of  fair  caution  for  you  ! 

Whither  so  brightly 

Whither  so  lightly 
Fates  for  a  penny,  each  warranted  true. 

Tarry,  fair  lady  ! 

Marry,  fair  lady, 
Life  were  a  garden  unworthy  of  you, 
A  garden  unworthy  of  you  ! 

Whither,  fair  lady  ? 

(Hither,  fair  lady !) 
Fain  would  I  whisper  one  word  in  your  ear  : 

An  he  deceive  you, 

Love  you  and  leave  you, 
Never  was  lover  yet  worthy  a  tear, 
Or  worthy  a  sigh  or  a  tear  ! 
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Thither,  fair  lady  ! 

Hie  thee  back,  lady. 
Life  is  a  garden  of  roses  and  rue. 

E'en  an  thou  findest 

The  best  and  the  kindest, 
Never  could  husband  be  worthy  of  you — 
Be  worthy,  fair  lady,  of  you  ! 

Torfrida.       This     were     the     foolishest     counsel, 
methinks. 

Clover.     'Twas  but  a  penny,  lady — Warranted. 
And  yet,  methinks,  'twas  very  foolish  too. 
Ay,  I  ween  the  soothsayer  was  a  fool. 

Enter  Steward,  a  white-bearded,  garrulous  old 
man,  excitedly. 

Steward.     Lady  Torfrida,  Lady  Torfrida, 
I  have  matter  of  much  moment  to  divulge. 

Clover.     Good  ancient  gentleman,  a  word  apart. 
Mark  !     Thou  art  pledg'd  to  closest  secrecy, 
'Tis  matter  of  much  moment.     Step  hither  ! 
Canst  tell  me — pray,  mark  me  well ! — canst  tell  me 
The  difference  between  a  mushroom — mark  ! 
Betwixt  a  mushroom 

Steward.  Nay,  nay.     Stay,  fool !     Peace  ! 

'Tis  untimely  fooling.     I  lack  the  mood. 

Clover.     I,  too,  sir.     'Tis  mood  unoptional  with  me. 
That  same  most  dull  prosaic  duty,  lady. 
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To  speak  truth,  sir,  I  have  no  appetite 
For  mushrooms.     Let's  to  other  topics,  sir. 
Thy  gentle  pardon, 

Steward.  Most  gracious  lady, 

I  have  news  of  much  import  to  discuss. 
Thy  noble  father's  friend,  my  lord  of  Ghent, 
Doth  hie  him  here  on  divers  weighty  counts, 
Most  closely  touching  Sir  Knight  Hereward. 

Torfrida.     Sir  Hereward  ? 

Steward.  Grave  report  hath  it  so. 

Methinks  'tis  news  from  England. 

Torfrida.  Then  methinks 

'Tis  no  great  matter  to  Sir  Hereward. 

Steward.     And  yet,  lady,  men  have  it  that  it  is. 
My  lord  of  Ghent,  so  speaks  his  messenger, 
Doth  seek  Sir  Hereward  on  urgent  grounds. 

Torfrida.     Why  deem'st,  then  this  matter  toucheth 
England  ? 

Steward.     Gracious  lady,  the  Lady  Ultruda 
Hither  doth  accompany  my  lord  of  Ghent. 

Torfrida.     Doth  that  bear  portent  ? 

Steward.  Ay,  truly,  lady. 

Clover.     Ay,  lady,  she  is  but  newly  widow'd. 
Your  widow  may  be  most  grievous  portent. 
Good  ancient  gentleman,  have  a  care,  sir  ! 
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Torfrida.     Peace,  fool ! 

Clover.  Counsellor ! 

Torfrida.  What  may  this  portend  ? 

Steward.     My  lady  is  fugitive  from  England, 
Bound  e'en  now  to  Her  Grace  of  Normandy. 
There  be  dark  doings  in  England,  methinks. 
'Tis  no  longer  land  for  tender  woman. 
'Tis  most  well  thou  liv'st  in  Flanders,  lady. 
Ay,  'tis  well,  forsooth,  thou  liv'st  in  Flanders. 
An  earldom  would  not  drag  me  thither  now. 

Clover.     Bethink  what  would,  sir,  that  we  may  tempt 
thee. 

Torfrida.     How  says  report? 

Steward.                        A  thousand  fly  apace, 
No  two  alike,  yet  pointing  to  one  end — 
'Tis  land  of  havoc  and  rebellion. 
All  Mercia  in  rankest  mutiny, 
All  England  torn  asunder  once  again. . 
Now  Swend  of  Denmark  doth  plot  invasion, 
As  Canute's  nephew  England's  rightful  king. 
Now  hath  his  brother  sail'd  in  his  behalf. 
Now  is  the  Atheling  crown'd.     Now  Hardrada. 
Now  is  it  William  of  Normandy. 
Now  King  Harold  feareth  Northumbria. 
Now  he  nghteth  Norway.     Now  Mercia 
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Clover.     Ancient  gentleman,  thou  weariest  me. 
Leave  us,  and  take  England  with  thee.     She's  thine. 
Hence,  idle  prattler  !     I  would  sing  again. 

Torfrida.     'Twould  little  dismay  Hereward,  I  ween. 
Yet  doth  it  make  me  something  sad,  methinks. 

Steward.     An  we  have  hearts  for  others'  miseries, 
Round  cause  for  sadness  have  we  now,  forsooth. 
Although  'tis  said — and  widely  bruited,  too — 
An  Hereward  were  there  to  speak  the  word, 
And  lend  support  to  Harold  at  this  hour, 
Then  Hereward  and  Mercia  were  one. 
Howbeit,  well-a-day,  'tis  England's  end ! 
The  Saxon  sun  is  set.     'Tis  England's  end. 

Clover.     Dear  lady,  send  this  babbler  hence. 

Torfrida.  Peace,  fool. 

This  much  saddens  me. 

Clover.  But  thou  hat'st  England  ? 

Torfrida.     Ay,  inasmuch  as  she  did  banish  him. 
Yet  she  gave  me  him ....  Yet  she  gave  me  him. 

Clover.     My  lady  is  sad.     Babbler,  thou  art  banish'd. 
Elusive  cuckoo,  messenger  of  Spring,  begone  ! 

Steward.    My  lord  of  Ghent.    Thy  will,  gracious  lady  ? 

Torfrida  (Absently).     My  lord  of  Ghent  ? 

Steward.  My  late  good  master's  friend 

Torfrida.     What  say'st  thou  ? 
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Steward.  Methinks  thy  noble  father 

Would  have  vvish'd  thee,  lady — 'twas  his  custom — 
To  show  him  welcome  entertainment  here. 

The  Lady 

Torfrida.  Ay,  give  them  both  good  welcome  : 

So  bespeak  his  messenger.     Leave  me,  fool. 
Clover.     Nay,  lady,  thou  art  sad  still. 
Torfrida.  Yet  leave  me. 

Clover.     The  world  goes  round  and  round,  and  still 
I  dream. 
Ah  me  ! ... .     Ancient  gentleman,  a  word  apart. 
Exit  Clover,  the  Steward  reluctantly  accompanying  him. 
Torfrida  stares  fixedly  before  her  for  some  moments ; 
then  she  buries  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  weeps 
silently.     She  rises,  crosses  slowly  towards  a  large 
iron  chest,  and  tenderly,  quite  reverently,  withdraws 
a  cross-crowned  sword.     She  raises  it  to  her  lips. 
Hereward   enters,  and  stands   watching  her  in 
silence. 
Hereward.     Torfrida.      What !       Art     thou    turn'd 

soldier  too  ? 
Torfrida.     Hereward ! 
Hereward.  Ah,  so  say  my  name  ever. 

So  blush,  so  start,  so  turn,  so  look,  so  speak : 
Then  were  this  real  dearer  than  hope  of  Heaven. 
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Torfrida  (Eagerly).     Hereward,  my  Hereward,  thou 
hast  won  ? 
My  Knight  hath  won,  methinks.     Hereward  ? 

Hereward  (Embracing  her  tenderly).  Ay, 

Thine  own  most  true  and  most  unworthy  knight. 
Unseated  never  once,  touch'd  lightly  twice  : 
Now  thrice  o'erthrown  and  vanquish'd  by  a  glance. 
This  is  tournament  beyond  my  prowess. 

Torfrida.     Didst  e'en  throw  Sir  Ascelin  ? 

Hereward.  Ay,  that  did  I. 

Torfrida.     Then  art  thou  my  soldier  knight  indeed. 

Hereward.  Ay, 

To  do  with  as  thou  wilt.     I  lack  the  heart, 
Forsooth,  to  utter  word  of  protest.     Try  me, 
Thou'lt  find  me  white  feather. 

Torfrida.  'Tis  this,  Hereward. 

This  wondrous  magic  armour  none  may  pierce. 

Hereward.     Nay,  'tis  sorriest  stuff  to  front  thee  with. 

Torfrida  (Dreamily,  half  to  herself).  And  I  gave  it  thee. 

Hereward.  Ay,  thou  gav'st  it  me. 

Yet  thou  art  woman,  thou  didst  pierce  me  first, 
Thou  didst  wound  me  ere  thou  didst  arm  me  against  thee, 
Therein  lay  irreparable  mischief. 
This  armour  is  too  tardily  come  by. 

Torfrida.     Yet  did  I  give  myself  when  I  gave  it  thee. 
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Hereward.     Then,    forsooth,    'tis    wondrous    magic 
armour. 

Torfrida.     Ay,    wondrous    magic.      Wouldst    hear, 
Hereward  ? 

Hereward.     Thou  didst    tell  me  e'en  when    thou 
gav'st  it  me. 

Torfrida.     Yet  would  I  tell  thee  more.    And  yet 

Hereward.  Yet  ? 

Torfrida  {Seating  herself  at  his  feet).  *  Yet — 

I ....  I  fear  to  tell  thee,  Hereward. 

Hereward.  Nay, 

Now  must  I  hear  it.     Prithee,  lady.     Come  ! 

Torfrida.     'Twas  won  in  battle  'gainst  the  Saracens 
Near  Montmajour,  by  my  great  ancestor, 
That  noble,  just,  and  valiant  Torfrid, 
Who  fain  surrender'd  all  he  held  most  dear, 
And  gave  his  life  to  serve  a  broken  cause, 
And  aid  a  fallen  people.     Hereward, 
God  will'd  it  so.     'Twas  hard.     His  heart  recoil'd. 
Expediency,  resplendent,  beckon'd  him. 
Dark  duty  darker  grew.     Hate  raged  within. 
That  most  he  coveted  lay  near  to  hand. 
Impatient  honours  hasten'd  at  his  nod. 
'Twould  seem  capricious  fortune  plotted  ill, 
So  smiling  was  his  present.     All  seem'd  his. 
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Thrice  bless'd  in  wife,  home,  children,  life  was  sweet : 
And,  match'd  'gainst  these,  his  stricken  mother-land, 
A  hopeless  cause,  a  crush'd  and  humbled  people. 
'Twas  land  he  lov'd  not.     It  had  cast  him  out, 
Soil'd  and  dishonour'd.     Yonder  lies  his  sword. 
Hereward,  my  Hereward  ! — look  yonder. 

Hereward.     I  have  no  country.     I  have  no  country. 

Torfrida.     Hereward,  Torfrid  was  no  great  hero. 
He  was  a  simple  man  without  pretence  : 
Fearful,  ambitious,  tun'd  to  luxury, 
And  narrow  in  a  hundred  narrow  ways  : 
Nor  sunk  in  vice,  nor  risen  high  in  virtue. 
Yet  was  he  soldier,  valiant  and  brave, 
And  God  hath  present  use  for  all  of  us. 

Hereward.     Torfrida,  thou  know'st  I  have  no  country. 
Well  thou  know'st  it. 

Torfrida.  Then  duty  whisper'd  him  : 

"  God  wills  it  so." ....  Two  hundred  years  ago — 
Two  hundred  years  ago,  my  Hereward  : 
And  his  heart  rebell'd.     And  his  heart  rebell'd. 

Hereward.     She  had  cast  him  forth,  soil'd  and  dis- 
honour'd. 
Thou  hast  said  so.     He  hated  her.     'Twas  well ! 
E'en  as  I  hate  England  he  hated  her. 
'Twas  well,  I  say.     His  heart  rebell'd.     'Twas  well. 
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Torfrida.     Her  crush'd  and  fallen  people 

Hereward.  Ay. 

Torfrida.  Was  that  well  ? 

Hereward.     His  no  more.     He  had  torn  them  from 
his  heart. 
E'en  with  his  heart's  blood,  e'en  with  his  heart's  blood. 

Torfrida.     And  the  cause  was  hopeless,  broken 

Hereward.  E'en  so. 

Torfrida.     'Twould  profit  him  nothing.     'Twould 
lose  him  all. 

Hereward.     Ay,  'twould  lose  him  all,  forsooth. 

Torfrida.  Honour,  hope, 

Ambition,  fortune,  these  must  he  forsake. 

Hereward.     These  must  he  forsake.     'Twere  mad- 
ness in  him. 

Torfrida.     And  for  the  country  that  had  wrought 
him  shame. 

Hereward.  E'en  for  the  country  that  had  cast  him  forth 
In  ignominy.     Nature's  heart  rebell'd. 

Torfrida.     Despite  his  country  had  he  honour  gain'd. 
Now  all  was  fair  with  him,  most  fair  indeed. 
Should  he  surrender  all  to  serve  her,  then  ? 

Hereward.     'Twere  Folly's  folly,  idle  to  debate. 

Torfrida  (After  a  pause,  the  utmost  intensity  prevailing). 
Yet  yonder  lies  his  sword. 
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Hereward.  'Twere  basely  rais'd 

By  me  in  such  a  cause. 

Torfrida.  O  Hereward, 

'Twere  nobly  rais'd,  thrice  nobly  rais'd  by  thee, 
An  England  needed  thee. 

Hereward.  England  ? 

Torfrida.  Ay,  England. 

Hereward.     Wouldst  have  me  give  her  life  to  strike 
again  ? 
Nay,  bid  me  turn  asp !     Then  may  I  heed  thee. 
Thou  nam'st  her  to  me  as  thou  didst  love  her. 
Wouldst  have  me  dwell  in  ancient  memories, 
And  serve  a  fallen  house  that  cast  me  forth — 
Were  this  base-hearted  meekness  worthy  me  ? 
Is  this  my  spirit  of  resentment,  then  ? 
'Twere  forbearance  of  a  slave,  I  tell  thee. 

Torfrida.     An  God  should  will  it  so  ? 

Hereward.  I  know  no  God. 

We  are  fools  of  fortune,  idle  dreamers  all. 
I  know  no  God,  I  say.     I  know  no  God. 

Torfrida.     So  did  expediency  whisper  him. 
Thus  did  he  answer — two  hundred  years  ago. 
Thus  through  the  centuries  will  men  answer. 
So  will  expediency  whisper  still. 
Yet  see  we  but  the  day  :  the  ends  we  know  not. 
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Beyond  men's  speculation  are  they  hid  : 

And  we  must  needs  go  forth  with  groping  hands, 

With  strong,  with  faithful,  with  believing  hearts, 

Though  all  the  world  should  brand  us  with  their  scorn, 

When  first  we  hear  that  same  harsh  call  to  duty. 

He  was  a  soldier  too,  my  Hereward : 

Valiant,  brave,  valiant  e'en  as  thou. 

He  sought  revenge.     Forbearance  found  he  hard. 

Yonder  lies  his  sword.     He  bids  thee  take  it. 

Hereward.     An  I  could  tear  this  hatred  from  my  heart, 
E'en  then  what  service  might  I  render  her  ? 
Harold  is  doom'd,  hard  press'd  on  ev'ry  side. 
Shall  I  call  him  King — this  son  of  Godwin  ? 
Spurn'd  not  I  late  a  Thaneship  at  his  hands  ? 
A  true-born  Etheling  did  banish  me. 
Shall  I  bend  to  this  son  of  Godwin,  then  ? 

Torfrida.     An  England  call  thee  ? 

Hereward.  I  know  no  England. 

I  have  torn  her  from  my  heart.     Thou  know'st  it. 
Thou  know'st  I  have.     England  ?     'Tis  England's  end. 
Norway  or  Normandy  will  hold  her  hard 
Ere  half  a  year  be  out.     So  be't.     'Tis  well. 

Torfrida.     Nay,  'tis  ill,  Hereward.     'Tis  ill,  my  lord. 

Hereward.     A  stricken  land,  a  wreck'd  and  broken 
cause 
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Torfrida.     Thy  cause,  Hereward,  an  England  need 
thee. 

Hereward.     England  banish'd  me. 

Torfrida.  Thine  England,  Hereward. 

Hereward.     In  love  no  more  mine  England. 

Torfrida.  Thy  people. 

Hereward.     Nay,  no  more  my  people. 

Torfrida.  My  Hereward, 

Still  my  Hereward  :  therefore  thy  people, 
Therefore  thy  cause,  therefore  mine  own  England. 

Hereward.     Thine  ? 

Torfrida.  Ay,  an  England  need  thee,  Hereward, 

That  hour  we  two  will  wed,  an  'tis  thy  will  : 
And  thine  own  country  shall  be  my  country, 
Thy  people  my  people,  her  cause  my  cause. 

Hereward.     I  may  not  forget. 

Torfrida.  Yet  must  we  forgive. 

Hereward.     Wouldst  have  me  rot  beneath  this  fallen 
house  ? 

Torfrida.  Lord  Hereward,  look  down  upon  this  sword. 
Thy  brother  soldier,  Torfrid,  gives  it  thee. 
Again  that  cold  harsh  voice  of  duty  spoke, 
Again  expediency  cast  her  spell, 
Again  did  honours  wait  upon  his  word, 
Again  did  wife,  home,  children  hold  him. 
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Hereward  (Looking  away  from  her,  hardly).     Well? 

Torfrida.       A    lost    and    hopeless     cause,    Lord 
Hereward, 
A  stricken  land,  a  crush'd  and  fallen  people  : 
Yet  Duty  triumph'd  in  that  war-bruis'd  heart, 
And  lief  he  gave  his  heart's  own  blood  to  serve  them. 
Two  hundred  years  ago,  two  hundred  years, 
And  now  spreads  fiow'ring  Flanders  at  our  feet. 
The  cause  was  broken — well  he  knew  it,  too  : 
Resistance  vain — ay,  trebly  vain,  forsooth — 
Yet  would  he  still  resist,  and  still  resist, 
Though  Tyranny  did  but  recede  one  step, 
An  thereby  he  might  serve  his  vanquish' d  race. 
Hereward,  an  unborn  England  cries  to  thee  ! 
An  unborn  people  hands  thee  Torfrid's  sword. 
O  make  this  last  resistance  worthy  us, 
For  God  doth  arm  us  for  a  losing  cause, 
And  see  we  but  the  day.     'Tis  England's  end  ! 
Ay,  but  conqueror  shall  mate  with  conquer'd  yet, 
And  this  proud  spirit  of  resistance  born 
Shall  stead  thy  country  for  a  thousand  years. 
'Tis  vain  resistance  :  well  we  know  how  vain. 
Yet  ....  see  we  but  the  day.     O  Hereward, 
Let  not  thine  England's  ancient  spirit  die  ! 
Infuse  thine  own.     Resist,  resist,  resist, 
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Till  Conqueror  would  court  thy  terms  of  peace. 

Then  is  thy  duty  done.     Resistance  vain  ? 

Ay,  trebly  vain,  an  this  small  age  were  all. 

For  tyranny  dies  hard,  exceeding  hard, 

And  we  but  suffer  for  the  right  espous'd. 

Yet  may  we  keep  this  English  fire  alive, 

And  conqueror  and  conquer'd  hence  unite 

In  pride  of  equal  heritage.     My  lord, 

Withhold  thine  hand — then  is  this  spirit  quench'd. 

Lord  Hereward,  look  down  upon  this  sword. 

Thy  brother  soldier,  Torfrid,  gives  it  thee. 

Hereward.     How  hath  England  need  of  me  ? 

Torfrida.  Harold  calls  thee. 

Hereward.    And  I  refuse  this  Thaneship  proffer'd  me. 
Harold  !     Since  when  was  Harold  England  ? 

Torfrida.  Lord. 

Hereward.     Since  when  was  Wessex  England  ?    Tell 
me  this. 

Torfrida.     With  thee  is  he  last  of  all  the  English, 
With  power  to  stir  men's  hearts  again. 

Hereward.  Harold. 

He  is  as  I,  as  Earl's  son — nothing  more. 
Shall  I  pay  homage  to  a  Godwinsson  ? 
Nay,  I  lack  the  heart  for  this  fools'  enterprize. 
I  prithee,  fair  Torfrida,  say  no  more. 
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No  words  can  overthrow  this  hatred  in  me. 
'Tis  fast  set.     Fast  set.     Fast  set. 

Torfrida.  My  lord. 

Hereward.  Nay, 

Could  aught  stir  me,  'twould  be  thine  advocacy. 
Nay,  Torfrida  :  I  prithee,  I  prithee. 

Fanfare  of  trumpets  without. 

Torfrida.     My  lord  of  Ghent. 

Hereward.  Gilbert  of 'Ghent  ? 

Torfrida.  Ay,  lord. 

With  Lady  Ultruda  he  cometh  here. 

Hereward.     Lady  Ultruda — his  niece  Ultruda, 
Widow  to  Eadred  ? 

Torfrida.  Ay,  now  fugitive  : 

Forthwith  bound  to  Her  Grace  of  Normandy. 

Hereward.     A   fugitive — forthwith   bound   for   Nor- 
mandy ? 

Torfrida.      Ay,   so   saith   report,   my   lord.      Thou 
know'st  her  ? 

Hereward.     Ay,  Torfrida,  I  must  confess  so  much. 
For  full  three  months,  forsooth,  I  once  did  hold  her 
In  fair  and  fond  remembrance. 

Torfrida.  Ultruda  ? 

Hereward.     Ay,  this  same  Ultruda. 

Torfrida.  For  full  three  months. 
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Hereward.     For  three  long  months.     Tis  banish'd, 
past,  forgotten. 

Torfrida.     Hast  thou  no  remembrance  ? 

Hereward  {Laughingly).  Nay,  doubt  me  not. 

Torfrida.     But  thou  dost  love  me  truly,  Hereward  ? 

Hereward.     Ay,  too  truly  well  to  speak  it  truly. 

Torfrida.     Hereward,  wilt  ever  love  me  so  ? 

Hereward.  Ay, 

E'en  as  I  do  love  thee  now,  so  always. 

Torfrida.     E'en  as  thou  lov'st  me  now? 

Hereward.  Ay,  e'en  as  now. 

Torfrida.     And  thou  wilt  never  lightly  prize  my  love? 

Hereward.    Nay,  nay,  'tis  deep  and  constant  as  thine 
own. 

Torfrida.     Nor  speak  it  lightly  ? 

Hereward.  Nor  speak  it  lightly. 

Didst  swear  to  trust  me  when  thou  gav'st  me  this  ? 

Torfrida.     Ay,  and  I  do  trust  thee.     I  do  trust  thee. 
My  knight.     My  Hereward.     My  Hereward  ! 

Clover  ( Without).     Make  way,  make  way,  my  noble 
lord  of  Ghent ! 
Make  way.     Make  way.     My  lady's  fool.     Make  way  ! 
Enter  Clover. 

Steward  {Entering).      My  lady  doth   give  you  most 
gracious  welcome. 
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Clover.  Her  fool  doth  give  you  most  gracious  welcome. 
Her  two  fools,  this  ancient  gentleman  and  I. 

Enter  Ultruda,  with  Gilbert  of  Ghent. 

Torfrida.     My  gracious  lord,  glad  welcome. 

Ghent.  'Tis  greeting 

Thy  good  father's  friend  doth  honour  highly. 
The  Lady  Ultruda 

Torfrida.         Fair  greetings,  too  ! 
Much  dost  thou  honour  me  by  this  acceptance. 

Ultruda.     May  we  prove  then,  welcome  harbingers 
to  thee. 

Torfrida.     Thou  bringest  tidings  with  thee  ? 

Ultruda.  Most  wondrous. 

For  thee  and  noble  Hereward,  methinks. 

Torfrida.  For  Hereward?  Dost  thou  bring  him  tidings? 

Ultruda.     Ay,  tidings  most  wonderful,  I  ween. 

Ghent.  Nay, 

Be  not  precipitate  in  this  disclosure. 

Clover.     I  take  thee,  lord.     Good  ancient  gentleman, 
We  are  banished. 

Exeunt  Clover  and  Steward,  the  Steward's  hard 
maintenance  of  dignity  discomfited  again, 

Ghent.         My  Lord  Hereward, 
I  greet  thee  on  a  glad  and  smiling  day. 
Resplendently  doth  Fortune  shine  on  us. 
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Hereward.     Thou  art,  as  ever,  welcome,  noble  lord. 
I  wait  most  eagerly  upon  thy  pleasure. 

Ghent.    Once  more  I  touch  thy  sword,  Lord  Hereward. 
Fain  would  I  bring  a  task  befitting  it. 

Hereward.    Gratitude  doth  lay  it  at  thy  service,  lord. 

Ghent.     Tis  well,  'tis  passing  well,  an  that  be  so. 

Hereward  {To  Ultruda).      Dost  thou  bring  no  fair 
greeting  with  thee,  lady  ? 

Ultruda.    Save  that  thy  fortune  greets  me  as  mine  own, 
So  long  and  eagerly  have  I  hoped  for  it. 
No  greeting  less  or  more  than  this,  my  lord. 

Hereward.     Hath  Hereward's  fortune  scope  to  serve 
thee  now  ? 

Ultruda.     Nay,  save  Lord  Hereward  doth  give  it 
scope. 

Hereward  {Bewildered).     Then  may  it  touch  thee  ! 

Ultruda.  'Tis  hid  in  time,  lord. 

'Twere  fortune  fair  enow  to  name  thee  friend. 

Hereward.     Then    'twere    fortune  most  unvarying, 
methinks. 
My  noble  lord,  we  wait  impatiently. 

Ghent.     'Tis  news  too  wondrous  to  bear  no  preface. 
I  scarce  know  how  to  tell  thee,  Hereward, 
So  wondrous  is  it. 

Torfrida.     Doth  it  touch  England  ? 
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Ghent.     Ay,  'tis  news  from  England. 

Hereward.  And  thou  bring'st  it  ? 

Is't  from  Normandy  himself? 

Ghent.  Ay,  my  lord, 

I  stand  for  Normandy. 

Torfrida.  For  Normandy  ? 

Then  dost  thou  bring  tidings  ill  from  England  ? 

Ghent.     Nay,  sweet  lady,  tidings  most  fair,  forsooth. 
Tidings  most  fair  and  fortunate  for  thee,    * 
By  grace  of  God  is  Normandy  now  King. 

Torfrida.     King  ? 

Hereward.     Normandy  !     King  of  England  ? 

Ghent.  Ay,  lord, 

By  right  of  lawful  claim  and  conquest,  king. 

Hereward.     By  right  of  conquest  ? 

Ghent.  Ay,  Harold  is  o'erthrown  : 

Routed  at  Senlac,  on  the  Sussex  coast, 
By  my  lord  liege  of  Normandy. 

Hereward.  Routed  ? 

Ghent.     'Twas  a  stubborn  struggle,  lord,  a  noble  fight, 
A  last  resistance  worthy  of  thy  land. 
Full  fifteen  thousand  of  my  liege's  men 
Did  pay  reluctant  homage  with  their  lives. 
Yet  is  it  victory  made  thrice  secure 
By  very  reason  of  its  hard  attainment, 
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And  England's  vaunted  spirit  lives  no  more. 
A  stricken  country,  quell'd  and  spiritless, 
That  bends  in  awe  before  her  Conqueror  : 
Such  is  thine  own  once-cherish'd  England,  lord. 
Tis  well,  indeed,  this  fallen  house  did  banish  thee. 

Ultruda.     Most    well    for    thee,    Lord    Hereward. 
'Tis  e'en 
As  I  did  prophesy  on  that  ill  day 
When  England  cast  thee  forth  in  all  dishonour  : 
"  How  hath  she  harbour'd  thee  to  win  thy  love  ? 
"  Let  ambition  rule  thee.     Be  Hereward  ! 
"  Then  couldst  thou  thrice  repay  this  hate  she  bears  thee. 
"  Join  cause  with  Normandy  ! "     Dost  remember,  lord  ? 

Hereward.     Ay,  e'en  in  that  first  hour  of  banishment, 
Thy  words  did  cleave  my  heart. 

Ultruda.  Ay,  Hereward. 

And  led  thee  on  to  fortune,  e'en  to  this. 

Hereward.     What  fortune  now  ? 

Ultruda.  "  Be  lord  of  Mercia. 

"  In  heart  e'en  now  is  Mercia  thine  own." 
Dost  remember  how  I  spake  thus  to  thee  ? 

Hereward.     Ay,  thou  didst  speak  so. 

Ultruda.  And  thou  didst  mark  me. 

As  Fortune  led  me  to  thee  in  that  hour, 
When  hard  disgrace  did  overshadow  thee, 
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So  may  it  lead  me  still,  Lord  Hereward, 
To  serve  thee  yet  again,  now  Fortune  smiles. 
Once  more  the  path  lies  straight  before  thee,  lord, 
An  thou  hast  heart  enough  to  trust  thy  star, 
And  scorn  each  scruple  as  unworthy  thee. 

Hereward  paces  to  and  fro  agitatedly. 

Hereward  (To  Ghent).     What  news  of  Norway  ? 

Ghent.  O'erwhelm'd  by  Harold  : 

Hardrada  slain,  with  all  the  flower  of  Norway. 

Hereward.      Hardrada  slain?     That  giant   Viking 
slain ! 
By  Harold  so  defeated  ?     Is't  possible  ? 
Where  was  this  battle  fought  ? 

Ghent.  At  Stamford  Bridge, 

E'en  as  my  liege  did  first  set  foot  in  England. 

Hereward.     E'en  as  Normandy  set  foot  in  England. 
Thus,  fortune-tied,  did  Harold  front  him,  then — 
Two  foes  to  meet,  with  scarce  a  halt  between  ? 
Is't  so,  my  lord? 

Ghent.  Ay,  fortune  was  with  us. 

Assuredly  doth  fortune  favour  us. 

Hereward.     Yet  still  these  English  made  a  gallant 
fight? 

Ghent.     Most  gallant,  lord. 

Hereward.  Resistance  to  the  last  ? 
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Ghent.     Ay,  forsooth,  most  stubbornly  contended. 

Hereward.     And  now  a  stricken  land,  crush'd  and 
spiritless. 

Ghent.     Ay,  a  conquer'd,  broken  people. 

Torfrida  {To  Hereward).     Is't  well  ? 
Is't  so  well,  my  lord  ?     Thine  own  people,  lord. 
Thine  England,  Hereward. 

Hereward.  She  cast  me  forth. 

Torfrida.     Still  thine  England,  still  thy  cause — thy 
people. 

Hereward.     She  cast  me  forth. 

Torfrida.  Now  hath  she  need  of  thee. 

Hereward     ....  Harold  o'erthrown — Norway  slain — 
Norway  fall'n. 

Ghent.     Even  as  England  fell  with  Harold,  lord. 

Hereward.     Harold  ! Did  Harold  fall  at  Senlac, 

then? 

Ghent.     Ay,  in  that  last  hour  of  their  resistance, 
So,  too,  his  brothers,  Leofwyn  and  Gurth. 
I'faith,  the  heart  of  England  perish'd  there. 

Hereward.     How  died  he  ? 

Ghent.  Harold  ? 

Hereward.  Ay. 

Ghent.  Most  gallantly. 

As  well  befitted  him,  most  gallantly. 
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Hereward What  news  further?      This   cause 

with  me.     What  is  it  ? 

Ghent.     Hereward,  still  is  Mercia  thine  own, 
An  thou  wilt  have  it  at  my  liege's  hands. 

Hereward.     Still  mine  own  ? 

Ghent.  Thy  father's  ancient  earldom, 

The  Baronies  of  Bourne  and  Coventry, 
The  prerogatives  of  feudal  lordship. 
In  my  liege's  name  :  at  his  command,  lord, 
I  tender  Mercia  for  thine  acceptance. 

Hereward.        Mercia !  .  .  .  .  My     father's     ancient 
earldom 

Ultruda.     Ay,  lord,  'tis  e'en  as  I  did  prophesy. 
Now  let  Mercia  fawn  on  thee  again  : 
'Tis  fairest  fortune  that  bringeth  vengeance  with  it. 

Hereward.     Mercia.     Dost  hear,  Torfrida  ? 

Torfrida.  Ay,  lord. 

Hereward.     What  say'st  ? 

Torfrida.  Thy  sword  awaits  thee,  Hereward. 

It  lies  to  hand,  my  lord.     No  more  than  this. 

Ghent.       Lord    Hereward,    thine     answer     to    my 
liege  ? 

Hereward.      Wherefore   doth    he    tender    me    this 
honour  ? 
Canst  tell  me  this,  lord  ? 
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Ghent.  Thy  fame  as  soldier. 

Thy  widespread  fame  doth  much  commend  thee  to  him. 
He  bade  me  tell  thee  this. 

Hereward.  'Tis  dearly  priz'd. 

Ghent.     Then  in  spirit  is  Mercia  thine  own. 
An  he  may  serve  thee,  well  may'st  serve  him  too. 
A  tranquil  Mercia  were  dear  to  him. 
Thine  answer,  Hereward.     What  answer  ? 

Torfrida.  Lord ! 

Hereward.     What  answer  ? 

Ultruda.  Hereward  !  .  .  .  .  Dost  hesitate  ? 

Hereward  (To  Torfrida).     Speak!     What  answer? 

Torfrida.  Thou  know'st  what  answer,  lord. 

Hereward.     What  answer  ? 

Torfrida.  Thine  own  true  Saxon  England — 

Wouldst  kneel  to  her  oppressor,  then,  my  lord  ? 

Ghent.     Hereward  ? 

Hereward.  'Twere  ill  to  answer  hastily. 

I  must  bethink  me. 

Ghent.  My  lord,  consider  : 

The  dearest  honour  England  may  afford. 

Hereward.     Yet  must  I  bethink  me. 

Ultruda.  Lord  Hereward, 

'Tis  the  hour  of  life  that  proffers  fortune  : 
Or  yea  or  nay  doth  hold  a  destiny. 
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Ghent.  My  liege  hath  need  of  thee.  Thine  answer,  lord  ? 

Torfrida.    England  hath  need  of  thee,  Lord  Hereward. 
England  hath  need  of  thee  !     Let  that  suffice. 
Thy  sword,  Lord  Hereward.     Thy  country  calls  thee. 

Ghent.     My  liege  doth  proffer  this.     What  answer, 
lord? 

Hereward.     I  may  not  answer  this  in  haste,  my  lord. 
Let  that  suffice  thee  ....  Make  that  suffice  thee. 

„r    '  M  Without).     My  lord  !     Lord  Hereward  ! 

WULFRIC     J    V 

Enter  Steward,  in  great  perturbation. 
Steward.  My  lord,  my  lord, 

Messengers  from  England  I  durst  not  hinder  ! 
Hereward.     From  England? 
Steward.  Ay,  lord,  that  brook  no  hindrance. 

Enter  Ethelwyn   and  Wulfric,  both   weary  and 
travel-stained,  and  as  if  only  supported  by  excite- 
ment.    Ethelwyn   has  discarded  the  garb  of  a 
priest.    They  both  kneel  on  approaching  Hereward. 
Wulfric.     Lord  Hereward  ! 
Ethelwyn.  My  lord,  my  gracious  lord  ! 

Hereward.      Wulfric !      My     soldier     priest,    good 

Ethelwyn  ! 
Wulfric.     My  lord,  most  eagerly  have  we  sought  thee. 

(Exit  Steward.) 
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Ethelwyn.    In  England's  name  we  call  upon  thee,  lord. 
Hereward.     England's   name.     What  cause  have  I 

with  England  ? 
Wulfric.    Dost  know  not,  lord  ?   England  is  defeated  : 
The  noble  Harold  slain.     Dost  know  not  this  ? 
Hereward.     Nay,  Wessex  is  defeated. 
Wulfric.  England  too. 

Hereward.     Well !  What  then  ?    What  cause  have  I 

with  England? 
Wulfric.     England  hath  need  of  thee.     Tis  cause 

enough. 
Hereward.     Good    cause,   forsooth,   since   England 

banish'd  me. 
Ethelwyn.  My  lord,  hadst  but  seen  her  last  resistance, 
Then  wouldst  thou  deem  no  sacrifice  too  dear 
To  conjure  forth  that  spirit  yet  again. 

Hereward  {Impatiently).    England  is  defeated,  a  land 

o'erthrown. 
Ethelwyn.     Ay,  Hereward,  a  bruis'd  and  vanquish'd 
land, 
Her  pride  of  heritage  but  theme  for  jest : 
A  cow'd  and  conquer'd  people,  what  thou  wilt : 
Yet  still  thine  England — blood  doth  call  to  blood. 

Wulfric.     In  her  dependence  doubly  thine,  indeed, 
Since  thou  canst  render  all  and  pardon  all. 
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Hereward.  E'en  an  I  will'd,  how  might  I  stead  her  now? 

Wulfric.     Revive  that  spirit  elsewise  dead  in  her. 
The  choice  doth  rest  with  thee,  and  but  with  thee. 

Hereward.     To  what  end  ?     'Twere  vain,  methinks. 

Ethelwyn.  Nay,  my  lord, 

Resistance  'gainst  oppression  shall  prevail, 
Though  twenty  generations  pass  away 
Ere  yet  one  fruit  show  ripe.     Lord,  doubt  it  not ! 

Hereward.     I  bear  small  love  for  England.     Thou 
know'st  it. 

Ethelwyn.     Lord,  thou  didst  love  her  once.    Where- 
fore forget. 
Nay,  bid  resentment  pale  to  clemency, 
And  flush  to  wrath  again  in  her  behalf. 
This  were  resentment  worthy  thee,  my  lord. 

Hereward.     A  cow'd  and  broken  people,  dost  thou 
say? 

Ethelwyn.     Ay,  dispossessed  of  all,  a  fallen  race, 
An  England  groaning  'neath  rank  tyranny. 
Her  very  ghost  of  past  resistance  laid. 

Hereward.     Her  ancient  glory 

Ethelwyn.  Stricken  to  the  dust, 

But  mark  for  contumely  and  jest  withal. 

Hereward.     But  mark  for  contumely 

Ghent  {Interposing).     My  lord  ! 
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Hereward.  Nay,  nay  ! 

Speak  on.     What  say'st  thou,  Ethelwyn  ?     Speak  on. 
Would  these  proud  conquerors  disdain  us,  then, 
And  hold  a  Saxon  meet  for  their  contempt  ? 

Ethelwyn.     Indeed  'twould  seem  so,  lord.     Ffaith, 
methinks 
A  dog  were  higher  rated  in  their  eyes. 

Hereward.     I  ween  'twere  well  to  mend  this  estimate. 

Wulfric.     My    lord,    canst    hear,    unmoved,    their 
Norman  boast — 
That  England's  heart  is  broken  at  a  blow  ? 
Ay,  e'en  on  Senlac  field  they  boasted  thus. 

Hereward.     Perchance  this  boast  may  cost  them  dear. 

Wulfric.  Ay,  lord, 

Most  dear,  forsooth,  an  thou  wilt  lead  us  still. 

Hereward.     Fain  will  I.     Tis   challenge   we   must 
answer. 

Ultruda.     My  lord,  be  arm'd  betimes.     'Tis  artifice 
To  stir  thy  mind  to  wild  and  sightless  rage. 
Wouldst  suffer  jealousy  in  masquerade 
To  work  on  thee  at  will  ? 

Hereward.  Nay,  I  know  my  men. 

There  is  no  touch  of  simulation  here. 

Ultruda.  'Tis  Fortune's  way  to  prove  us  ere  she  yields. 
Wilt,  then,  eclipse  thy  star  by  quailing  now  ? 
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Be  not  deceiv'd.     Tis  but  a  well-conn'd  show 
To  cozen  thee,  and  play  upon  thy  mood. 
It  hath  no  depth  or  sterling  base  withal. 

Torfrida.     Lord  Hereward,  thine  answer  to  this  plea  ? 

Hereward.      My   sword.     As   Torfrid   answer'd,   so 
must  I. 

Ghent.     Thy  sword  ?    Wouldst  have  me  speak  thee 
so,  indeed  ? 

Hereward.     Ay  !    God  doth  arm  us  for  a  losing  cause. 
I  prithee  thus  bear  answer  to  thy  liege. 
Else  had  I  priz'd  this  honour  proffer'd  me. 

Ghent.     A  losing  cause  thou'lt  truly  find  it,  then. 

Hereward.     So  be  it,  lord.     We  do  espouse  it  truly. 

Ghent.     'Twill  boot  thee  nothing.     'Twill  lose  thee 
all,  forsooth. 

Hereward.     Still  'tis  well,  my  lord.     See'st  thou  but 
the  day. 
Deem  we  it  meet  to  curb  this  boast  betimes. 
An  'tis  folly  to  resist,  folly  be't : 
'Tis  English  folly  we  would  fain  bequeath 
As  last  and  choicest  legacy  withal. 

Ethelwyn.     Then  hear,  my  lord,  the  noble  Harold's 
charge. 
....  E'en  as  he  knelt  in  that  last  hour  of  life, 
With  hands  uprais'd,  as  pleading  England's  cause, 
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So  may  it  be  he  kneels  before  thee  now 
In  unseen  supplication  yet  again. 
An  I  could  voice  the  glories  of  that  hour, 
Or  weave  with  magic  words  a  deathless  tale 
To  animate  an  England  yet  to  be, 
And  stir  her  sons  through  centuries  unfurl'd, 
Then  but  the  name  of  Harold  should  suffice 
To  call  that  spirit  of  resistance  forth 
In  peerless  majesty,  undimm'd  by  time. 
Then  should  the  cry  of  "  Senlac  "  steel  men's  hearts 
To  battle  fiercest  in  the  blackest  hour, 
To  stand  defiant  'gainst  unnumber'd  odds, 
And  fight  again  as  those  brave  Saxons  fought, 
E'en  to  the  last  fierce  rally  of  despair. 
My  lord,  as  noble  Harold  charg'd  thee  then 
— The  blinded,  stricken  Harold,  dauntless  still, 
Ne'er  so  undaunted  as  when  England  fell, 
True  King  of  men,  thrice  royal  in  defeat, 
By  nature  crown'd  and  sceptr'd,  England's  lord — 
So  do  we  charge  thee  now,  in  Harold's  name, 
To  conjure  forth  that  spirit  yet  again. 
By  Senlac's  blood  we  charge  thee,  Hereward. 
Hereward.     "  By  Senlac's  blood." 
Ethelwyn.  'Tis  Harold's  word,  my  lord. 

Amid  his  twenty  thousand  English  slain, 
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In  death's  prophetic  hour  he  charg'd  thee  thus  : 
"  O  dear  and  banish'd  lord,  thy  country  calls  thee  : 
"  With  these  white  hands  of  death  I  plead  her  cause. 
"  By  Senlac's  blood  I  charge  thee,  Hereward  !" 
As  then  he  knelt  in  agony  of  death, 
So  here  perchance  he  kneels  to  thee  again. 
Thine  answer,  Hereward  ?     What  answer  ? 

Torfrida  {Handing  him  Torfrid's  sword).        Lord  ! 

Hereward  buries  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Hereward.     My  people.     Mine  own  people. 
Torfrida.  Hereward. 

He  takes  the  sword  from  Torfrida,  raising  it 
reverently.     The  curtain  falls . 

End  of  Act  II. 

A  fe70  moments  later  the  curtain  again  rises,  dis- 
closing a  desolate  scene,  the  Lincoln  fens  at  night. 
Tosti  is  discovered  alone.  Then  there  appears  in  the 
distance  the  vision  of  Hereward,  with  uplifted  sword, 
Torfrida  kneeling  before  him,  precisely  as  narrated  by 
Tosti  in  the  first  Act ;  and  as  though  simultaneously 
with  the  actual  occurrence  in  Flanders. 
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Hereward's  Base  in  the  Bruneswald  {after  Ely). 
Lady  Torfrida  and  Clover  discovered.  Siward, 
Matelgar,  and  another  soldier  on  guard.  Enter, 
to  their  relief,  Wulfric,  Geri,  and  Winter. 

Wulfric  ( Without).     Wake,  ahoy  ! 

Siward.  All's  well. 

Wulfric  (Entering).  Aught  stirring,  Siward  ? 

Siward.     Nay  !     A  drear  dull  watch,  happily  reliev'd. 

Wulfric.     Well,  get  thee  gone  !     Rest  betimes,  good 
comrade. 

Siward.     Fair  fortune  tend  ye,  ev'ryone  !  (Exit.) 

Clover.  Amen. 

Tis  a  fatuous  wish.     Still,  amen  to't ! 

Geri.     What  breeze-borne  rumours  now  ? 

Matelgar.  Our  honours  grow 

With  each  report.     Four  hundred  Frenchmen  odd 
Have  fall'n  before  us. 

Geri.  I  fain  would  credit  it. 

Were't  half  the  number. 

Winter.  Nay,  discount  it  not. 
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An  evil  fortune  had  o'ertaken  us, 

Mercury  himself  had  brought  the  tidings. 

I  ween  'tis  true,  good  fortune  crawls  on  crutches. 

(Exeunt  Matelgar  and  soldier?) 
Clover.     O  wearing,  woeful,  wearying  suspense  ! 
Ten  lean  long  days  since  thou  hast  seen  thy  lord, 
Or  heard,  with  solid  warranty  of  truth, 
What  fortune,  good  or  evil,  doth  attend  him. 
Wherefore  dost  pray,  and  wring  thy  tender  hands, 
Wherefore  dost  sigh,  and  count  the  foolish  hours. 
Wherefore  dost  pale  and  start  at  ev'ry  sound, 
And  ope  thy  mind  to  house  each  vagrant  fear 
That  ne'er  had  found  temerity  to  knock 
But  thou  hadst  seasonably  beckoned  it. 
Now  Hereward  is  slain,  now  overthrown, 
Now  led  in  chains  before  this  Conqueror  : 
Now  dost  thou  dream  of  dungeons,  dire  and  dark, 
And  wake  affrightedly  to  dream  again. 
Now  dost  thou  chide  thyself — "  A  soldier's  wife, 
"  A  soldier's  daughter  so  to  nurse  her  fears  ! 
"  Rank  treachery  !     Am  I,  of  Torfrid's  blood, 
"  To  bare  my  covert  sorrows  to  the  world 
"  As  asking  fools  for  sympathy  ?  "     Mark  that : 
As  asking  fools  for  sympathy — (Heigho, 
'Tis  a  sad  and  silly  world  !)     "  Nay,"  say  you, 
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"  Rather  will  I  clench  my  hands  and  knit  my  brows  ; 
"  And  bid  my  looks  lend  courage  to  my  heart, 
"  And  shame  it  into  fortitude." 

Torfrida.  Tis  true* 

Thou  dost  interpret  sighs  and  signs  aright, 
And  voice  my  thoughts  as  I  had  spoken  them. 

Clover.     Sorrow,  like  patient,  undespairing  rain, 
Hath  power  to  force  a  sprig  of  sympathy 
From  most  untender  soil  ....     'Tis  skill  acquir'd 
By  concentrated  study  of  thy  moods — 
With  no  set  purpose,  save  to  pass  the  time, 
And  feed  my  penchant  for  variety. 

Torfrida.     Thou  art  too  saucy  for  thy  station,  sir. 

Clover.     Thou  art  too  forward  with  thy  counsel,  sir. 
Fool  Bauble,  mend  thy  ways  !     And  yet,  methinks, 
A  common  sorrow  should  unbend  us  all ; 
And  make  us  mortals,  smug  with  fond  conceits, 
Avow  unshamedly  a  common  heritage. 
Whence  mark  me,  Bauble  :  Pettiness,  avaunt ! 
Forswear  false  form  and  laughable  pretence. 
Hereafter,  stray  not  from  simplicity. 
An  thou  art  tempted,  contemplate  the  stars  ; 
Or  muse  on  fortune's  vagaries. 

Torfrida.  Well,  well, 

Amen  !     Proceed  with  thy  good  counsel,  fool. 
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Clover.     Then,  as  thy  fool  and  counsellor  in  one, 
Draw  solace  from  these  rumours  lately  rife, 
That  Taillebois  is  outwitted  once  again, 
And  twenty  score  of  gallant  Norman  dead 
Do  silently  attest  our  victory. 
This,  last  and  best,  that  thy  good  lord's  secure. 

Torfrida.     'Twere  well,  forsooth,  an  we  had  proof  of  it. 
Lacking  the  proof,  'tis  nought. 

Clover.  Thou  hast  *a  fool, 

A  ready,  constant  fool.     What  more  dost  need  ? 
Forget  thy  sorrows  in  allaying  his. 

Torfrida.     And  steal  from  thee  thine  office  ? 

Clover.  An  thou  wilt. 

I  ween  'twere  petty  larceny.     I'faith, 
An  thou  couldst  steal  my  cheer,  'twere  thine  at  will. 

Torfrida.     An  thou  canst  put  it  to  no  fairer  use, 
Fain  could  I  rob  thee  of  thy  surplus  cheer 
With  lightest  conscience. 

Clover.  'Tis  thine,  sweet  lady. 

An  thou  canst  find  it,  rob  me  of  mine  all. 

Torfrida.     Is't  lost,  then  ? 

Clover.  Ay,  marry  is't.     These  five  years  past. 

Methinks  'tis  buried  deep  in  English  soil, 
And  gone  beyond  recovery. 

Torfrida.  Poor  fool ! 
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Clover.     Tis  consolation  trite  to  say  "  Poor  fool." 
Tis  consolation  most  inaptly  tim'd, 
Fair  lady,  an  thou  wouldst  have  me  merry. 

Torfrida.     Yet  was  it  thine  own  will  that  brought 
thee  here. 
I  lief  had  once  dissuaded  thee,  good  fool. 

Clover.     'Tis  well.     Our  wills  are  leash'd  by  circum- 
stance, 
And  fools  would  venture  not  could  fools  foresee. 
But  shift  responsibility  to  Heaven, 
And  nought  we  will  or  do  or  dream's  amiss. 
The  which  is  soothing  sophistry  for  fools, 
Or  wisdom's  last  pronouncement. 

Torfrida.  Then  I  ween 

'Tis  stricken  Folly's  afterwise  reflection, 
Her  consolation  and  philosophy. 

Clover.     Wherefore  contend  'twas  Heaven  that  blew 
us  here, 
And  look  to  Heaven  to  blow  us  back  again. 
This  English  winter  weather  likes  me  not. 

Torfrida.     Nay,  then,  to  give  fidelity  his  due, 
Methinks  thou'dst  scorn  to  be  but  where  thou  art. 
As  love  and  loyalty  did  draw  thee  here, 
So  love  and  loyalty  must  bind  thee  here. 
I  wot  of  no  bond  else  to  stay  thee,  fool. 
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Clover.     An  'twould  despoil  thee  of  my  company, 
The  empire  of  the  world  should  lure  me  not. 
Be't  woe  or  weal,  to  tend  thee  as  thy  fool — 
Pace  tua,  I  court  no  fortune  fairer. 

Torfrid  a.    And  yet  canst  love  not  England  for  my  sake  ? 

Clover.     I'faith,  but  as  a  horny  stepmother, 
A  wanton  termagant  that  treats  me  ill. 
But  mark  the  havoc  wrought,  the  wear  and  tear 
Of  five  untender  years  :  patch  patch'd  oh  patch, 
Each  day  doth  show  me  less  presentable. 
And  once— or  so  'twas  said — a  smugger  fool 
Ne'er  ogled  maid  in  Flanders.     Mark  mine  end  : 
In  honour'd  age  but  meet  to  frighten  crows. 
Lady,  'tis  a  sadding  consummation. 

Torfrida.     Methinks  this  is  but  Lenten  fare,  good 
fool. 

Clover.     Ay,  my  mood  doth  mate  with  mine  apparel. 
I  lack  or  spirit  or  philosophy 
To  rise  above  my  clothes.     I  do  confess  it. 
Thou'lt  find  me  shallow,  sound  me  where  thou  wilt. 

Torfrida.     Art  not  profound  in  folly  ? 

Clover.  Nay,  lady, 

To  profess  profundity  were  folly. 
I  do  but  skim  the  surfaces  of  things, 
Knowing  to  delve  were  disillusionment. 
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Wherefore  am  I  versatile  and  foolish, 
Profound  not  e'en  in  folly.     Well,  so  be't ! 
Tis  Heaven's  will,  not  my  choosing. 

Winter.  How  now,  fool ! 

Dost  wail  the  pregnant  hour  away,  and  sigh 
For  other  fools  to  share  thy  melancholy  ? 

Clover.     Ay,  sir,  thou  art  come  most  opportunely. 

Winter.      Nay,   look    not    here    for    sweet-tongued 
sympathy 
That  hath  no  property  of  virtue  in't. 
To  proffer  soothing  consolation  now 
Were  subtle  poison  to  subvert  thy  strength, 
And  double  thine  infirmities. 

Clover.  True,  sir, 

Here's  wisdom  in  a  nut-shell !     Mark,  lady  : 
Nefronti  crede.     Who  could  hope  to  find 
So  much  true  wisdom  in  so  small  a  compass  ? 
Pray  proceed,  sir. 

Winter.  'Twere  vain,  poor  Sybarite. 

An  harsh  and  grating  words  could  steel  thy  heart 
To  bear  and  triumph  o'er  adversity, 
Fain  would  I  deal  them  thee  abundantly. 

Clover.      'Twould    serve    no   end,   sir.      Prolong'd 
misfortune 
Hath  but  curtail'd  and  blunted  my  desires. 
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It  yet  hath  tam'd  me  not  resignedly 

To  bear  mine  ills  and  grievances.     Nay,  sir, 

At  fell  injustices  and  laggard  dues 

I  rave  and  fret  and  wax  rebellious  still, 

Despite  the  folly  oft.     Then  am  I  a  fool. 

Winter.     Would  Heaven  might  lash  thee  into  man- 
liness ! 
For  that  I  am  I  thank  adversity, 
And  but  adversity. 

Clover.  Have  patience,  sir. 

Perchance  adversity  may  mould  me  yet 
To  some  such  shape  as  thine.     Yet  would  it  seem 
Means  laborious  for  so  small  an  end. 

Winter.     Well,  Heaven  send  thee  fresh  misfortune  ! 

Clover.  Lady, 

The  winter  crop  of  cold  adversity  ! 
'Tis  plain  the  kindly  sun  was  hid  from  him. 
Ay,  sir,  'tis  a  lean  and  niggard  harvest. 

Winter.     O  an  thou  hadst  been  a  sleek,  fat  friar  ! 

Wulfric.  Peace ! 

Is  this  a  baiting  ground  for  shallow  wits  ? 

Clover.     Sir,  thou  hast  stumbled  on't.  Prithee  join  us. 
Throw  off  restraint !     Here  ev'ry  man's  a  brother. 

Wulfric.     Peace,  thou  paltry  fellow.     Is  this  an  hour 
For  idle  raillery  and  sorry  jest? 
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Clover.     Ay,  sir  :  mine  office  is  to  play  the  fool 
Both  in  and  out  o'  season.     'Tis  God's  will, 
Albeit  a  foolish  occupation. 

Wulfric.     Vex  not  my  lady,  then,  with  thy  repining. 
Get  thee  gone.     Assume  thy  rightful  office. 

Winter.     Avaunt,  thou  pale  and  peevish  Sybarite ! 
Again  offend  in  this  particular, 
Thou'lt  run  before  my  sword. 

Clover.  I  note  the  point,  sir. 

'  'Tis  a  sharp  and  stirring  argument. 

Torfrida.  Come, 

An  this  be  English  hospitality, 
God  tend  us  in  our  need  !     Nay,  good  Winter, 
Bid  bravery  consort  with  tenderness  : 
Methinks  'twere  worthier  thee. 

Winter.  Well,  so  be't ! 

We  sheathe  our  sword  and  crave  thy  pardon,  then. 
'Tis  but  a  fool  out  of  his  element, 
And  God  ha'  mercy  on  us  all !     Here,  fool, 
A  penny-piece  to  smooth  thy  dignity. 
Deem  the  words  unspoken. 

Clover.  I  thank  thee,  sir. 

'Tis  a  noble  reparation. 

Winter.  Nay,  nay, 

'Tis  but  thy  due,  fool. 
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Clover.  'Tis  over-payment. 

I  doubt  an  one  in  twenty  thousand,  sir, 
Could  drape  his  dignity  in  tatter'd  clothes, 
And  sell  it  for  a  penny. 

Wulfard  (  Without).  Wake  !  Ahoy  ! 

Geri.     Who  calls  ? 

Wulfard  (  Without).     The  Wake  !    "  Ahoy,  ahoy,  the 
Wake ! " 

Tosti  ( Without).     "  Ahoy,  good  men  of  Hereward  ! " 

Geri.  Tosti  ? 

Wulfric.     Ay,  and  wounded.     Hence,  Geri !      Look 
to  him. 
Hast  water,  fool  ? 

Clover.  Ay,  and  rags  to  patch  him. 

1  prithee  strip  me  at  thy  pleasure,  sir. 
Pray  Heaven  make  some  good  use  of  me  at  last ! 
Enter  Tosti,  with  Geri  and  Wulfard. 

Torfrida.     Tosti,  how  is't  with  thee  ? 

Tosti.  'Tis  nought,  i'faith. 

A  paltry  scratch  that  would  unduly  bleed 
To  win  me  pity  from  so  fair  a  source, 
I  ween. 

Torfrida.  Nay,  think  not  to  deceive  me  so 

Thou'rt  faint  with  pain,  and  canst  not  counterfeit, 
For  all  this  strong  intent  to  cozen  me. 
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Deny  my  woman's  right  to  minister, 

Thou  mak'st  me  an  encumbrance  'gainst  my  will. 

Prithee,  Tosti ! 

Siward  and  Matelgar  re-enter. 

Clover.  A  draught  of  water,  sir  : 

A  draught  of  cool  spring  water,  freshly  drawn. 
'Twill  serve  thee  fairer  than  October  ale, 
I  warrant  thee. 

Torfrida  {to  Wulfard).     How  fares  it  with  my  lord  ? 
Methinks  thy  looks  had  borne  the  truth  ere  now, 
An  thou  hadst  aught  thou  wouldst  withhold  from  me. 
Yet  bluntly  give  the  worst  harsh  utterance, 
And  answer  truly  :  how  is't  with  my  lord  ? 

Wulfard.     'Tis  twice  two  hours  since  we  did  part 
from  him 
To  bring  thee  tidings.     Old  Tosti,  wounded 
Even  at  the  moment  of  our  setting  forth, 
Did  stay  me  'gainst  his  will. 

Siward.  Come,  best  or  worst, 

Speak  truly  !     Is't  well  with  us  ? 

Wulfard.  Ay,  forsooth. 

Ne'er  sith  Ely  hath  such  fortune  steer'd  him. 

Torfrida.     I  thank  God.     I  thank  God. 

Wulfric.  What  more,  what  more  ? 

On  with  the  tale.     What  more  to  our  account  ? 
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Wulfard.     In  brief,  Taillebois  o'erthrown,  defeated 
thrice. 
Three  times  outflank'd  in  three  successive  days. 

Winter.     O'erthrown.     Three  times  outflank'd.     De- 
feated thrice ! 

(To  Geri).     Who  charged  thee  trust  report?     Now, 
wilt  mark  me  ? 

Geri.     Would  I  had  been  there  ! 

Wulfric.  Ay  !     So  say  we,  too,   ' 

Yet  'twere  unsoldierlike  to  grudge  the  rest 
Those  honours  homelier  duties  held  from  us. 
Our  stars  would  keep  us  at  the  base  unscath'd. 
'Tis  a  soldier's  fortune.     There's  an  end  on't ! 

Matelgar.     Well,    stir   mine    honest    envy    to    the 
depths. 
What  exploits  further  ? 

Wulfard.  Fairer  yet  on  fair. 

Shut  off  from  Surrey,  Taillebois  in  retreat, 
A  round  three  hundred  of  his  number  slain. 
As  many  more  belike,  in  grievous  straits, 
To  rue  again  their  boast  on  Senlac  day. 

Winter.     "  The  heart  of  England  broken  at  a  blow? 
Thy  boast  at  Senlac,  valiant  Surrey, 
Five  fighting  years  agone  !     How  rings  it  now  ? 
Doth  England's  heart  yet  beat,  unbroken  still  ? 
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Those  vanquish'd  Saxon  dogs,  hast  yet  found  means 
To  tame  them  ?     How  answers  noble  Surrey  ? 

Wulfric.     The  toll  at  Ely  for  their  Norman  dead, 
Five  thousand  of  their  flower  at  Aldreth  tomb'd, 
Will  hold  it  in  his  memory,  methinks. 

Geri.     I  warrant  thee. 

Torfrida.         I  charge  ye,  comrades  all, 
Build  not  too  high  on  ground  so  treacherous. 
'Twere  'gainst  all  precedent  for  news  so  fair 
To  lack  its  counterpart  of  sadness.     Speak  ! 
What  hard  alloy  of  sorrow  bring' st  with  this? 

Wulfard.     I  fain  had  told  thee  all,  for  that  remains 
Which  I  do  lack  or  tenderness  or  skill 
To  temper  to  thy  hearing.     An  'twere  said 
— As  like  it  may  be  said — this  victory 
Would  seem  too  dearly  won,  e'en  then  I  doubt 
An  I  should  find  apt  spirit  to  contest  it — 
Nay,  though  a  Norman  cast  it  in  my  teeth, 
So  dear  our  losses.     Ronald  of  Ramsey, 
Guenoch,  Thurkill,  Vass,  Sexwold,  Leofwyn, 
Alfric,  Godwin  Gille,  Godwin  of  Rothwell, 
Six  score  ten  beside  have  yielded  up  their  lives 
Since  we  in  turn  did  kneel  before  thee  here, 
Our  quest  thy  blessing — (Ay,  as  thou  hadst  been 
The  witch  and  sorceress  these  French  aver) — 
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And  thou  didst  prophesy  what  time  hath  wrought, 
New  honour  to  our  enterprize. 

Tosti.  Tis  well.     Tis  well ! 

Albeit  now  scarce  six  score  ten  remain 
To  stem  or  brave  this  tyranny  anew, 
'Tis  well  with  us.     'Tis  well  with  us,  I  say  ! 
Let  him  who  will  name  it  a  ruin'd  cause, 
A  garish  hope,  born  of  a  madman's  dream, 
That  leads  to  nothingness  but  loss  on  loss," 
Time  yet  shall  show — an  tyranny  be  vain, 
Or  there  be  aught  of  justice  i'  the  world — 
Time  yet  shall  show  a  consummation  fair 
That  shall  outweigh  this  sacrifice. 

Torfrida.  Saxons, 

Comrades,  stand  not  as  in  despair  at  this. 
Ever  from  that  hour  ye  vow'd  fidelity, 
By  Torfrid's  sword  allegiance  unto  death, 
Ever  was  one — and  but  one — end  foreseen. 
An  we  had  hopes  fast  bounded  by  the  day, 
Or  present  benefit — but  for  ourselves — 
Could  yield  contentment,  or  were  dearly  sought, 
Then,  with  true  cause  enough,  might  we  despair, 
And  deem  resistance  to  oppression  vain. 
But  we  have  hearts  proportion'd  to  our  hopes, 
That  heed  nor  check  nor  presagement  of  ill : 
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Keen  eyes  of  faith  that  pierce  beyond  the  day, 

Scorning  things  transient.     Whence  mourn  no  more, 

But  hold  our  truest  purpose  well  achiev'd 

An  we  have  still'd  their  Norman  boast  betimes, 

Or  from  the  ruins  of  the  past  redeem'd 

One  fair  and  lasting  heritage. 

Wulfric.  So  be't. 

As  we  are  men,  and  bound  to  Hereward : 
As  we  did  pledge  our  loyalty  and  loves, 
For  good  or  ill  holding  his  fortunes  ours ; 
So  let  our  deeper  loves  sustain  him  now, 
Gracing  this  victory  and  crowning  act, 
As  sorrow  play'd  no  part. 

(Calls  without).  A  Wake  !     Ahoy  ! 

A  Wake,  a  Wake,  ahoy  ! 

Tosti.  Now,  as  ye  are  men, 

Throw  off  this  dark  and  sterile  mood  betimes, 
And  greet  him  still  as  fortune  smil'd  on  us, 
True  liegeman  to  the  last. 

Winter.  As  we  are  men, 

With  heart  and  Saxon  blood  in  us  withal ! 

Geri.     Ahoy,  the  Wake  ! 

Omnes.  The  Wake  !     Ahoy,  the  Wake 

Enter  Ethelwyn  ;  Gurgan  and  two  other  Saxon 

soldiers  following  him. 
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Ethelwyn.     Hold !     Hold !     We  bring   but  ill,  but 
tidings  ill. 
The  worst — the  worst.     Prepare  but  for  the  worst ! 
Wulfard.     Speak  !     What  is't  ?     Speak  ! 
Ethelwyn.  The  worst  that  can  befall. 

I  have  no  heart  to  give  it  utterance. 

Torfrida   {Scarcely   above   a   whisper,  great  intensity 
prevailing).     My  lord — my  lord .... 

Nay,  nay,  yet  speak  it'not. 
Thou  tell'st  me  all.     I  know,  yet  fear  to  know. 
Ethelwyn.     I  have  no  heart  to  speak  it. 
Torfrida.  Nay,  speak  on. 

I  needs  must  play  the  woman  at  the  last. 
Still  would  I  cling  to  baseless  hope  awhile, 
A  little  minute,  ere  thou  tak'st  from  me 
That  all  I  live  for. 

Ethelwyn  {In  hard,  even  tows,  turning  from  her).  Here- 
ward  doth  live. 
Torfrida.     Hereward  doth  live. 
{Crossing  slowly  towards  him  ;  intently,  speaking  in 
a  7i'hisper). 

My  lord doth  live  ? 

Ethelwyn.  Ay. 

Torfrida.      Yet    turn'st    thou    from    me ... .  Thou 
speak'st  it  sadly, 
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With  head  low-bow'd,  in  dull  and  leaden  tones, 
As  it  were  prelude  to  some  greater  ill. 
Nay,  speak,  good  Ethelwyn  :  withhold  it  not. 
Thou'rt  pale,  and  over-wrought,  and  wild  of  eye. 
What  tidings  terrible  dost  bring  with  thee  ? 

Ethelwyn.  Nor  kindling  gleam,  nor  earnest  of  the  day, 
Shall  lift  the  darkness  that  o'erwhelms  us  now. 
....  Hereward  is  ta'en. 

Torfrida.  Ta'en  ! 

Ethelwyn.  Would  I  had  died 

Or  ever  I  had  cause  to  tell  it  thee. 
This  iron  Conqueror  doth  hold  him  fast. 

Torfrida  (In  low,  intense  tones,  looking  fixedly  before 
her).     Then  is't  but  death  deferr'd  ? 

Ethelwyn.                              An  he  should  scorn, 
As  scorn  he  will,  to  sue  for  mercy  now 

Torfrida.     He  needs  must  die  ? 

Ethelwyn  (After  a  pause,  with  a  gesture  of  despair). 
All  hope  is  ta'en  from  us. 

Torfrida  (As  though  afraid  to  ask).     Surrender'd  he  ? 

Ethelwyn.  Nay,  though  but  twelve  surviv'd 

When  he  did  urge  us  hasten  to  thee  here 
With  tidings  of  the  end. 

Torfrida  (  With  exaltation).  He  yielded  not. 

But  twelve  surviv'd,  yet  still  he  yielded  not. 
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Gurgan.     Three  times  did  they  entreat  him  to  a  truce. 

Torfrida.     Yet   he   yielded  not ....  still   he  scorn'd 
to  yield  ! 
O  great  and  fitting  end  !     These  last  of  all — 
These  last  proud,  silent  Englishmen — selfless, 
Grim,  adamant,  defiant,  scornful  still. 
"  These  proud,  unconquerable  Saxon  fools." 
Well  didst  thou  sound  their  praises,  Taillebois,  then ! 
But  twelve  surviv'd,  yet  did  they  scorn  to  yield. 
So  will  our  children's  children  voice  our  tale, 
So  will  their  children's  children  tell  again 
How  once  a  little  band  of  Saxon  men, 
A  thousand  strong  in  all,  did  hold  at  bay 
The  flower  of  Norman  chivalry. — Their  sires, 
Rough  men  of  their  own  blood,  who  fought  and  died 
To  free  them  from  oppression,  and  bequeath 
A  priceless  heritage  that  should  endure. 
Then,  when  these  French  and  English  fight  as  one, 
Will  Normans  joy  to  tell  the  tale  anew  : 
How  dearly,  dearly  did  their  fathers  pay 
For  that  ill-omen'd  and  untimely  boast, 
That  England's  heart  was  broken  at  a  blow — 
This  English  heart,  indomitable  still : 
How  that  their  iron  King,  this  Conqueror, 
Groaning  in  spirit  for  his  Norman  dead, 
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Turning  his  back  on  Ely,  sick-at-heart, 

Did  pray  men  bring  the  Wake  to  him  alive 

That  he  might  view  a  sterner  than  himself, 

And  court  his  fealty  in  terms  of  peace. 

O  nobly  done  !     This  last,  the  best  of  all : 

But  twelve  surviv'd,  yet  did  they  scorn  to  yield ! 

Gurgan.  Now  doth  this  Norman  king  but  seek  revenge. 
Torfrida.     So  be  it,  then  !     Still  is  our  duty  done. 
No  longer  have  we  cause  or  heart  for  grief. 
Tis  well !     'Tis  well !     A  thousand  times  'tis  well ! 
Tosti.     This  was  a  consummation  worthy  us. 
Torfrida.     Yet  doth  my  heart  break  ....  yet  doth 
my  heart  break. 

She  sits,  the  silence  of  sympathy  prevailing;  her  head 
bowed.     Then,  after  an  appreciable  pause,  the  Fool, 
slowly,  with  the  tenderest  solicitude,  crosses  to  Jier, 
kneeling  and  kissing  her  hand. 
Clover.     Lady. 

Torfrida.  Hereward  ....  Hereward. 

She  breaks  down,  sobbing  silently,  her  head  buried  in 

her  arms,  Clover  kneeling  by  her  side. 
Wulfard  {In  low  tones  to  Ethelwyn).     What  more  ? 
When  did  this  befall  us  ? 

Ethelwyn.  Within  an  hour 

Of  thy  departure  thence. 
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Wulfard.  How  fell  it  then  ? 

Ethelwyn.     Lord   Surrey,   reinforc'd,  two   thousand 
strong, 
As  twenty  to  our  one,  did  overwhelm  us. 

Wulfric.     Whither  is  he  ta'en  ? 

Ethelwyn.  To  Brandon,  wounded. 

Thither  the  King  doth  hie  him  now  from  Winchester. 

Wulfric.     Wounded,  say'st  thou  ? 

Ethelwyn.  Else,  what  man 'had  ta'en  him  ? 

Wulfric.     'Twere  better  he  had  died,  as  was  his  will. 

Tosti.     Sent  he  no  word  ? 

Ethelwyn.  He  did  entreat  you  all 

To  guard  his  lady  from  those  Norman  churls 
Who  fain  would  work  her  ill :  to  hasten  hence 
To  Peterborough,  there  to  claim  sanctuary 
Till  the  King's  behest  be  known. 

Geri.  Spake  he  so  ? 

Peterborough,  which  we  did  raid  and  spoil 
These  less  than  three  years  past !     'Tis  little  love 
This  Frenchman  Abbot  bears  us. 

Winter.  Sanctuary. 

F  the  lion's  mouth,  forsooth  ! 

Ethelwyn.  Have  no  fear 

He  hath  no  option  but  to  harbour  her. 

Tosti.     Crowland  were  like  to  serve  us  fairer. 
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Gurgan.  Nay, 

Tis  watch'd  and  guarded  by  the  King's  command. 
Wulfric.     To  Peterborough,  then — 
Wulfard.  To  Peterborough  ! 

Ethelwyn.     Stay  !  Yet  stay  !     His  sword  ! 

Torfrida  looks  tip  for  the  first  time,  gazing  before 
her,   as  though  fearing  to   turn   in   Ethelwyn's 
direction.     Ethelwyn  takes  t/ie  sword  from  one  of 
the  soldiers  who  had  accompanied  him. 
Torfrida.  .  .  .  His  sword  ? 

Ethelwyn.  Torfrid's  sword.     (Speaking  with 

bowed  head,  handing  the  sword  as  it  were  sacred  to  him.) 
Which  he,  in  token  of  his  fealty 
And  love,  did  bid  me  render  thee  again. 
Torfrida.     I  have  no  heart  to  look  on't. 
Ethelwyn  (Kneeling,  presenting  it).     I  prithee. 

Ineffectually  she  tries  to  calm  herself.  Twice,  with  a 
piteous  pretence  of  dignity,  she  attempts  to  look  upon 
and  take  the  proffered  sword,  shrinking  from  it 
involuntarily.  Then,  as  she  first  sees  it,  no  further 
restraint  upon  herself  is  possible ;  and  she  sobs 
helplessly,  her  head  bowed  on  Ethelwyn's  shoulder, 
like  a  tired-out  little  child. 

End  of  Act  III. 
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A  Hall  in  the  King's  Court  at  Brandon.  Goderic, 
Ivo  of  Taillebois,  and  Valerie  of  Bayeux 
discovered. 

Taillebois.     Most  worthily  will  we  requite  this  love. 

Goderic  (Kneeling).     Humbly  I  thank  your  lordship. 

Taillebois.  Thou  art  grown 

More  Norman  than  the  Norman  in  thy  zeal ; 
In  thy  nature,  blood,  and  all  that  rightly 
Appertains  to  us.     This  is  most  worthy 
In  thee,  Goderic,  most  worthy  in  thee. 
It  likes  us  well,  this  new-born  loyalty. 
Fear  not  but  it  shall  be  requited  thee. 

Goderic.     Thou  shalt  find  me  apt  to  do  thee  service. 

Taillebois.    Rise,  good  Goderic !  We  doubt  it  nothing. 
The  smallest  taint  of  Englishman  in  thee 
Wouldst  thou  eradicate  in  our  behalf. 
This  we  know.     For  this  have  we  advanc'd  thee. 

Goderic.     I  am  much  beholden  to  your  lordship. 

Taillebois.     Now,  further  to  sound  thee  in  this  affair : 
'Tis  Hereward  himself  that  we  have  ta'en. 
Thou  art  most  sure  oft  ? 
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Goderic.                    Ay,  the  Wake  himself. 
Let  but  the  Lady  Ultruda  look  on  him 

Taillebois.     Nay,  thine  unpropp'd   word   doth  well 
content  us. 

Goderic.     Let  my  life  hang  on't,  then. 

Taillebois.  So  be  it. 

Tis  Hereward  himself.     We  are  assured. 
This  honest  testimony  doth  overset 
The  weight  o'  word  of  twenty  Saxon  dogs 
Who  would  ha'  trick'd  us  by  disowning  him. 
Let  their  lives  make  answer  for  the  perjury. 

Valerie.     He  had  declar'd  himself. 

Taillebois.  'Tis  no  matter.     • 

An  haply  he  might  serve  the  Wake  a  spell, 
Your  vilest  Englishman  had  done  the  same. 
Thy  pardon,  Goderic 

Goderic.  My  gracious  lord. 

Taillebois.     There   be  magic  lurking  in  the  name 
of  him. 

Valerie.    Touching  these  rebels  now  at  Peterborough: 
Thou  canst  well  and  truly  swear  to  them  ? 

Goderic.  Ay, 

On  oath  can  I.     No  blacker  rebels  live. 
Since  before  Ely  have  they  fought  with  him. 
Winter,  Wulfric 
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Valerie.  Nay,  in  proper  season 

Will  we  hear  this.     To  Peterborough  now 
Betake  thee.     This  warrant  of  detention 
Deliver  to  my  Lord  Abbot.     See  to't. 

Goderic.     Else  would  the  dogs  claim  egress  ere  their 
time, 
And  so  escape  us.     'Tis  wisely  thought  on. 
'Tis  well  and  wisely  thought  on,  noble  lords. 

Taillebois.     What  sanctuary  doth  the-  Church  allow  ? 

Goderic.    Eight  full  days.    'Tis  a  point,  my  noble  lord, 
That  did  incite  my  curiosity. 
I  did  note  it  very  carefully,  my  lord. 
'Tis  eight  full  days. 

Taillebois.        Thou  hadst  cause  to  note  it  ? 

Goderic.     'Tis  a  whimsical  world  of  change,  my  lord. 
No  chance-cull'd  knowledge  but  may  sometime  serve  us. 

Valerie  {Handing  the  warrant).     Advise   my   lord, 
hourly  the  King  is  look'd  for. 
Three  days  the  Queen  here  hath  awaited  him. 

Goderic.     Obediently  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

Taillebois.     Yet  one  other  word.    Thus  Lord  Taille- 
bois speaks — 
Hie  thee  here  !     "To  my  Lord  Abbot,  greeting:  . 
"  Yet  shall  the  sorceress,  Torfrida,  burn 
"  At  Ely,  ere  another  Brice's  Eve, 
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"  An  my  Lord  Abbot  haste  to  speak  the  word. 
"  Our  reputation  something  hangs  on  this  : 
"  Not  the  Wake's  strategy,  her  sorceries 
"  Did  lead  these  English  dogs  to  victory. 
"  To  Holy  Church  we  look  to  stablish  it." 
Thou  mark'st  me  :  ere  another  Brice's  Eve  ? 

Goderic.     Ay,  my  lord. 

Taillebois.         Enough  !     'Tis  said.     Get  thee  gone. 

Goderic.     Most  lowlily  I  take  my  leave  of  thee. 

Taillebois.     Report  us  faithfully. 

Goderic  {Bowing  abjectly).   My  gracious  lords.    (Exit.) 

Valerie.     A  graceless,  liver-hearted  villain. 

Taillebois.                                                    Ay, 
And  since  no  longer  he  can  serve  our  ends 

Valerie.     Means  must  we  contrive  that  he  offend  us. 

Taillebois.     Thou  tak'st  me  aptly.     Such  changeling 
creatures 
Trust  but  at  the  first.     Then  doth  over-zeal 
Equip  them  for  a  hundred  services 
Which  we  might  shrink  to  trust  to  better  men. 
Their  little  value  drain'd,  discard  them  straight, 
Meet  offal  for  the  furnace.     Mark  it  well ! 

Valerie.     Deem'st  that  the  Wake  will  tender  homage 
now? 

Taillebois.    Nay,  fear  it  not.    He  hath  no  stomach  for't. 
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Valerie.     Yet  Morcar,  his  kinsman,  late  bound  to  him ; 
The  Nobles  Edwin,  Eadric,  Athalstan, 
Waltheof,  Gospatric,  twenty  lesser  Thanes 
In  turn  have  yielded  to  the  Royal  Grace. 

Taillebois.     E'en  so,  fear  not  that  Hereward  will  yield. 
Nor  devil  nor  the  King  himself  will  bend  him. 
But  Gospatric  fear  as  rival  of  thy  love. 

Valerie.     I  could  rest  happy  in  this  assurance. 

Taillebois.     Let  the  wisdom  of  my  speech  condone 
mine  age. 
This  silver  heritage  was  hardly  come  by. 
Be  master.     Woo  boldly,  or  not  at  all. 
Still  an  the  lady  frown  upon  thy  suit, 
Throw  off  the  visage  of  despondency. 
A  rueful  countenance  will  win  thee  nought. 
Scorn  it !     'Tis  your  beggar's  trick  for  ha'pence, 
And  worthy  no  true  man.     Good  Valerie, 
Take  heart !     Thou  art  young  and  goodly-favour'd. 
Yet  shall  the  fair  Ultruda  smile  on  thee. 
There  be  stratagems  innumerable 
To  win  her  to  thee. 

Valerie.  Fain  would  I  know  them. 

Taillebois.     Thou  hast  youth — O  folly  evanescent 
To  look  to  mellowness  for  aught  but  envy  ! 
Thou  hast  youth  !     O  let  the  sad,  old  world  ring  out 
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With  healthful,  wild,  contagious,  Spring-born  laughter 

At  all  that  venerable  age  can  teach, 

Or  hoary  wisdom  hold,  ere  yet  thou  doff  st 

The  frail  and  golden  armour  of  thy  youth  ! 

Valerie.     Lief  would  I  know  these  stratagems. 

Taillebois.  Be  bold ! 

Bold  yet  knightly,  courtly  yet  masterful. 
Thou  art,  as  I,  an  honest  soldier  born, 
And  little  suited  to  a  lady's  bower. 
Yet  may'st  these  goodly  maxims  well  digest : 
Disdain  the  fool  look  of  dependency. 
Be  cavalier,  yet  chivalrous  withal. 
Sigh  furtively,  yet  not  too  furtively — 
(She  must  mark  thee  !) — then  instantly  affect 
A  light  and  easy  gaiety  t'wards  her 
That  needs  must  set  her  thinking.     Cozen  her. 
Regard  her  steadfastly  till  she  observe  thee. 
Be  sad  upon  occasion  :  something  prone 
To  picturesque  and  stately  melancholy. 
Boast  not  too  readily  a  stainless  past : 
A  dangerous,  dubious  reputation 
May  much  commend  thee  to  my  lady  Virtue. 
Dare  to  demand  !     Go,  write  it  on  thy  heart, 
Let  it  be  mirror'd  in  thy  brow  betimes  : 
Whilst  thou  hast  youth  and  sweet  illusion  still, 
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The  world  will  yield  thee  more  than  thy  deserving. 
Yet  shalt  thou  hold  her  in  the  hollow  of  thy  hand. 

Valerie.     'Twere  good  to  think  it.     Yet  do  I  despise 
These  smug  and  smirking  amiabilities. 
They  sit  not  easily  upon  me. 

Taillebois.  Nay, 

In  such  sweet  trifles  do  as  other  do, 
And  deem  thy  little  dignity  unscotch'd. 
'Bout  it  now !     Put  my  wisdom  to  the  proof. 

Enter  Ultruda,  unperceived  by  Valerie. 
Shame  on  thee,  heartless  dog  !     Go,  hide  thy  head. 
These  far-famed  gallantries  do  much  offend  me. 

Valerie.     What  gallantries  are  these  ? 

Taillebois.  O  shame  on  shame  ! 

To  think  to  while  this  profitable  hour 
With  such  immodesty  of  discourse — stay  ! 
Fair  greetings  to  your  ladyship.     O  fair 
And  opportune  intrusion  ! 

Valerie  (Kissing  Iter  hand).     Sweet  lady. 

Ultruda.     An  I  could  plead  in  his  behalf,  my  lord — 

Taillebois.     Nay,  'tis  but  passing  choler,  born  of  envy. 
A  sorry  rascal,  yet  I  love  him  well. 
Fain  would  I  see  him  happy  in  thy  favours. 

Ultruda.     I  number  more  sad  years  than  thou  may'st 
wot  of. 
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Taillebois.     Then    Time,   methinks,   is   prov'd   un- 
chivalrous : 
So  ruthlessly  hath  he  neglected  thee. 

Ultruda.     Good  my  lord,  I  fain  would  think  it. 

Taillebois.  How  now? 

What  answer  to  our  counsel  ? 

Ultruda.  In  good  sooth, 

The  Queen  would  importune  thee  once  again 
Give  me  brief  access  to  Lord  Hereward 
That  I  may  counsel  him,  in  her  behalf, 
To  honourable  obeisance. 

Taillebois.  Alone, 

With  wealth  of  conn'd  and  subtle  argument. 
'Twas  thou,  methinks,  didst  urge  her  on  to  it  ? 

Ultruda.     Nay,  the  Queen  herself  would  importune 
thee. 

Taillebois.     Hast  express  authority  for  this  ? 

Ultruda  {Handing  him  a  paper).     Ay, 
Here,  in  plain  terms,  hath  she  set  it  down,  my  lord. 
As  thou  art  soldier  she  would  entreat  thee. 
As  she  doth  venerate  his  steadfastness. 
There  is  no  way  but  graciously  to  yield. 

Taillebois.     What  an  he'll  not  see  thee  ? 

Ultruda.  His  gallantry 

Scarce  would  permit  him  fail  the  Queen,  my  lord. 
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Taillebois.     Well-a-day,  'tis  all  to  no  purpose. 
Thou'lt  find  him  stubborn  and  unmannerly. 
I  gauge  the  mood  on  him.  (He  sounds  a  gong.) 

Ultruda.  Wouldst  have  me  wait 

Him  here,  my  lord  ? 

Taillebois.     Ay,  an  he'll  come  to  thee. 

Ultruda.     Humbly  I  thank  your  lordship. 
Enter  a  soldier  on  guard. 

Taillebois.  Give  no  thanks. 

We  yield  against  our  will.     (To  soldier.)     Come  ! 

Follow  me.  (Exit.) 

Valerie.     Here  ward  ever.     And  still  Hereward. 

Ultruda.     Yet  jealous  of  a  shadow  ? 

Valerie.  Ay,  with  cause — 

An  thou  withhold'st  thy  word  from  me. 

Ultruda.  Faint  heart ! 

Small  cause  for  jealousy  wilt  find  in  this. 

Valerie.  On  what  pretext  withhold'st  thine  answer, 
then? 

Ultruda.     A  light  caprice  to  keep  thee  lover  still : 
No  darker  sin  than  this,  my  lord. 

Valerie.  O  food  for  pride  ! 

To  dangle  'mid  a  score  of  other  fools ; 
To  amble  round  thee,  wasting  for  a  smile. 
I  have  no  relish  for  such  employment. 
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Ultruda.     Then  art  thou  free  to  play  the  butterfly  : 
1  would  not  hold  thee  by  a  silken  thread. 

Valerie.     I  could  be  constant  an  thou  gav'st  me  cause. 

Ultruda.    Thou  giv'st  no  cause  to  court  thy  constancy. 

Valerie.     I  could  forsake  all  profligacy,  then. 

Ultruda.     Thou  didst  persuade  me  thou  wert  virtuous. 

Valerie.     I  but  deceived  thee  when  I  boasted  thus. 

Ultruda.     Then  wilt  deceive  as  readily  again. 

Valerie.    Nay,  but  to  be  as  thou  wouldst  have  me  be — 

Ultruda.     That  were  impossible  an  thou  wouldst  be 
Aught  other  than  thyself.     Dare  to  be  that 
Strong,  in  the  flush  and  morning  of  thy  youth, 
Thine  arms,  as  'twere,  akimbo  to  the  sun  ! 
Then,  an  claim'st  my  soul,  I  fain  would  yield  it. 

Valerie.  What  task  wilt  give  me,  then,  that  I  may  prove 
The  depths  and  nature  of  my  love  ? 

Ultruda.  What  task  ? 

Art  still  a  schoolboy  that  thou  ask'st  me  this  ? 
"  Throw  out  a  line  a  thousand  fathoms  deep, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  sound  the  meanest  depth  in  me." 
Thus  would  I  have  thee  answer  me.     What  task  ? 
Not  one,  a  thousand  tasks,  each  well  perform'd, 
Aye  deeper  in  degree,  must  speak  thy  love, 
Yet  prove  thy  love  unfathomable  still, 
An  thou  wouldst  still  prove  lover  worth  the  holding. 
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Valerie.     I  have  no  will  but  to  obey  thee. 

Ultruda.  Nay, 

Thou  needs  must  teach  me  how  to  value  thee 
Without  my  prompting. 

Valerie.  Ask  me  what  thou  wilt, 

I  will  not  fail.     An  couldst  but  pity  me, 
I  would  ask  no  more. 

Ultruda.  Dost  ask  for  pity  ? 

Valerie.     Ay,  an  thou  canst  give  no  more  than  pity. 

Ultruda.     What !     Woo  a  woman,  and  ask  for  pity  ; 
And  hope  thereby  to  win  the  heart  of  her. 
Art  such  a  boy  ? 

Valerie.  I  love  thee.     I  love  thee. 

I  love  thee.     Disdain  me  for  what  I  am, 
I  scorn  to  be  aught  other  than  I  am. 
By  all  that's  best  and  truest  true  in  me 
I  hope  no  more  than  this — I  ask  no  more 
Than  thou  shouldst  pity  me,  I  love  thee  so. 

Ultruda.     Pity  thee  !     Pity  thee  !    O  hast  no  heart 
That  thou  must  show  thyself  so  beggarly  ? 
An  I  were  man,  the  kingdom  of  the  world 
Should  tempt  me  not  abase  my  manhood  so. 
My  manhood  were  the  fairer  kingdom  then  : 
Mine  own,  by  birthright  unassailable 
Mine  own  !     Nor  all  this  humbling  world  combin'd, 
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Nor  varying  fortune — let  the  worst  befall — 

Should  rob  me  of  the  thousandth  part  of  it. 

....  An  I  lack'd  heart  to  dare  and  venture  all 

In  proof  oft,  then  should  the  Fates  with  justice 

Dub  me  coward,  write  "  underling  "  against  my  name — 

"  This  fool  did  abdicate  because  of  fear  ! 

"  A  starveling  destiny  were  meet  for  him." 

I  would  uproot  that  quality  in  me 

Upon  the  instant,  which  should  urge  me  once 

By  speech  or  silence,  gesture,  act,  or  sign, 

Besmirch  this  dignity  one  tick  of  time, 

Though  to  propitiate  a  king  thereby. 

So  would  I  find  this  heart  within  thee  now. 

Valerie.     Thou    shalt    not    look    in    vain.      What 
wouldst  have  me  to  do 
That  I  would  fear  to  do  ?     This  let  me  hear. 
But  put  me  to  the  proof :  an  I  should  blanch 
Though  thou  shouldst  pit  me  'gainst  the  king  himself, 
Proclaim  me  coward,  I'll  not  gainsay  it. 

Ultruda.  Yet  wouldst  thou  stand  in  fear  of  Hereward  ? 

Valerie.     Only  an  thou  giv'st  me  cause  to  fear  him. 

Ultruda.     What  cause  ?     How  wags  the  world  con- 
cerning me  ? 

Valerie.     Thou  wouldst  estrange  him  from  Torfrida 
yet. 
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Ultruda.    An  Holy  Church  condemn  her  to  the  stake, 
Still  should  I  have  cause  for't  ?     How  says  the  world  ? 

Valerie.       But    give    me    right    to    champion    thy 
name 

Ultruda.     Still  should  I  have  cause  for't  ?     How  says 
the  world  ? 

Valerie.     That  thou  hast  held  thyself  aloof  from  all 
Who  had  entreated  thee,  for  love  of  him. 

Ultruda.     Dost  believe  this  of  me  ?     * 

Valerie.  I  dare  not  speak. 

Ultruda.     What  an  I  bade  thee  kill  him  ? 

Valerie.  Hereward  ? 

Ultruda.     Ay.     Wouldst  believe  it,  then  ? 

Valerie.  Kill  Hereward 

Ultruda.     An  the  King  should  pardon  him — 

Valerie.  He  will  not. 

Ultruda.     An  the  King  should  pardon  him  ? 

Valerie.  Dost  will  this  ? 

Ultruda.     I  may  not  answer  yet. ..  .Wouldst   lack 
the  heart  ? 

Valerie Nay,  an  thou  shouldst  bid  me 

Ultruda.  Enough. 

Valerie.  So  be't. 

Speak  but  the  word. 

Ultruda.  Thou  wilt  not  fail  me  ? 
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Valerie.  Nay, 

An  I  may  hope — 

Ultruda.  Then,  an  demand'st  my  soul, 

I  needs  must  yield  it  thee. 

Valerie.  But  touch  this  hilt, 

Speak  but  his  name — I  will  not  fail. 

Ultruda.  Swear'st  this  ? 

Valerie.     By  this  sword  I  swear  it. 

Ultruda.  What  mean'st  ?    Wouldst  hope 

Singly  to  beard  him  ?     'Twere  madness  in  thee. 

Valerie.     His   wound    something    may   fetter    him, 
methinks. 

Ultruda.     Nay,  'twere  mad  to  count  on't. 

Valerie.  I  shall  not  fail. 

But  dare  and  venture  all,  I  shall  not  fail. 

Ultruda.     An  need  demand   it ....  I  may  trust   to 
thee? 

Valerie.     Howe'er  I  compass  it. 

Ultruda.  Keep  true  to  that— 

Valerie.     Thou  need'st  not  fear. 

Ultruda.  Yet  look  into  mine  eyes. 

. . .  .An  I  should  touch  this  sword  again?. . .  .'Tis  well. 
Thou  hast  the  heart  in  thee.     I  do  perceive 
Thou  hast  the  heart. 

Valerie.  I  have  sworn  to  do  it. 
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Ultruda.     I  doubt  it  nothing.     Go,  good  Valerie  ! 
Thou  hast  o'erset  the  ramparts  of  ray  heart 
By  this  new  spirit  I  have  wak'd  in  thee. 
Begone  !     Something  of  my  love  take  with  thee. 

Valerie.     I  will  requite  it. 

Ultruda.  Go  ! 

Enter  Earl  of  Lincoln  {formerly  Gilbert  of  Ghent), 
a  Lord  in  attendance  preceding  him. 

Lincoln  (To  Ultruda).  Greeting  to  thee  ! 

Ultruda.     My  gracious  lord. 

Lincoln.  How  fares  it  with  thee,  Valerie  ? 

Valerie.     Never  so  truly  well,  I  thank  your  lordship. 

Lincoln.     How  shall  I  read  this  answer  ?    A  prelude 
To  some  confession  here,  methinks.     Speak,  niece. 

Ultruda.     Nay,  my  lord,  I  give  no  warranty  for't. 

Lincoln.     Well ! — an  thou  seek'st  a  dowry  from  the 
King, 
Thou'rt  like  to  meet  him  in  a  gracious  hour. 
Since  Hereward  was  ta'en,  a  smiling  mood 
That  augurs  well  for  all,  possesseth  him. 
Be  rul'd  by  my  good  counsel. 

Valerie.  He  follows  hard  ? 

Lincoln.     Within  a  league  of  us. 

Ultruda.  A  smiling  mood. 

Belike  this  augurs  ill  for  Hereward  ? 
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Lincoln.     I  take  it  so.     Lose  the  propitious  hour, 
'Tis  weary  waiting  for  the  sun  again. 
Be  wise  betimes,  fair  lady.  * 

Ultruda.  Good,  my  lord, 

At  his  meridian  will  we  take  him,  then. 

Valerie.     Hold ! 

Enter  two  soldiers  on  guard. 

Ultruda.     Withdraw,  my  lord !    The  Lord  Hereward. 
The  Queen  would  have  me  speak  with  him  alone. 

Lincoln.     The  Queen  ? 

Ultruda.         Have  no  fear.     'Tis  nought  of  moment. 

Lincoln.     It  likes  me  not. 

Ultruda.  Nay,  have  no  fear,  my  lord. 

'Tis  but  a  gracious  sweet  formality. 

Lincoln.    Would  sheurge  him  seek  pardon  of  the  King? 

Ultruda.     Nought  else,  my  lord. 

Lincoln.  To  waste  a  rock  with  tears 

Were  lighter  labour. 

Ultruda.  Than  move  the  King  ? 

Lincoln.  Ay, 

Or  wheedle  Hereward  to  kneel  to  him. 
He-enter  Taillebois. 

Taillebois.     'Tis  Cerberus  and  Cerberus,  I  trow. 

Lincoln  (To  Ultruda).     Well,  to't,  and  grace  go  with 
thee  !     Come,  my  lords  ! 
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Taillebois   (To  soldiers).     Withdraw !      Stand  close 
without  there. 

Enter  Hereward,  under  escort. 

Lincoln.  Fair  morrow 

To  your  lordship  ! 

Hereward.  I'faith,  how  veers  the  wind 

That  your  lordship  gives  fair  morrow  ? 

Taillebois  motions  escort  to  withdraw. 

Lincoln.  Methinks 

This  day  the  prophecy's  fulfiU'd.     'Twill  boot 
Thee  nothing,  lord ;  'twill  lose  thee  all  ?     Recall'st 
The  time  and  circumstance  ? 

Hereward.  This  speech  is  spoil'd 

By  too  long  keeping,  lord.     Time  steals  the  sting, 
And  leaves  it  something  comical.     Good  youth, 
Sweet  minstrel  Valerie,  how  runs  the  lay  ? — 
"  The  streams  of  Ely  rich  with  Norman  blood." 
How  sings  good  Abbot  Turuld  ? — "  Ely  mire, 

"  Therein  five  thousand  of  our  bravest,  best " 

I  have  no  apter  phrase  at  hand,  my  lord, 
Wherewith  to  answer  thee. 

Lincoln.  So  fare  thee  well. 

Make  answer  to  the  King  in  such  a  strain, 
Belike  'twill  go  less  hard  with  thee.     My  lords, 
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To  the  Queen  :  advise  her  the  King's  approach. 
Now,  my  Lord  Taillebois,  for  some  speech  with  thee. 

Exeunt  Valerie  and  Lord. 
Farewell,  my  lord. 

Taillebois.        To  thy  greater  safety, 
And  our  better  loves. 

Hereward.  So  to  brave  Taillebois. 

Taillebois.     "  Vigila  et  ora,"  I  salute  thee. 

Hereward.     "  Foy  pour  devoir,"  I  salute  thy  knight- 
hood. 

Lincoln.     Our  loves,  Hereward. 

Hereward.  Health  to  your  lordships. 

Exeunt  Lincoln  and  Taillebois. 
These  ceremonies  over,  what's  to  do  ? 
Thy  will  of  me.     What  is't,  lady  ? 

Ultruda.  My  lord, 

Some  cause  hast  thou  to  hold  me  in  thy  heart, 
Some  little  cause  for  sweet  remembrance  still. 
How  thinks  your  lordship  ? 

Hereward.  In  good  sooth,  lady, 

A  hundred  sweet  remembrances  arise. 
An  I  may  learn  how  to  requite  thee  best, 
Thereby  thou'lt  add  a  fresh  indebtedness. 
Though  the  interest  on  it  beggar  me  : 
Be  thou  the  fell  and  fair  extortioner, 
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I  will  contend  the  debt  unpayable, 
And  bless  the  creditor  withal. 

Ultruda.  'Twere  wise 

To  haste  acquaint  thee  of  my  hopes  betimes. 

Hereward.     My  life  is  forfeit.     Wait  another  hour, 
Mine  all  were  a  poor  remembrance  only, 
But  worth  the  moving  to  be  rid  of  it. 

Ultruda.     Temperately  to  answer  me,  my  lord, 
Hast  ever  found  me  other  than  thy  friend  ? 

Hereward.     My  good  friend  ever. 

Ultruda.  Thrice,  in  these  five  years, 

At  no  light  peril  to  myself  withal, 
Have  I  advis'd  thee  to  thine  advantage. 

Hereward.     'Tis  i'  the  heart-spot  of  my  memory. 

Ultruda.     Then    may'st   trust   me   yet   again  with 
safety? 

Hereward.     Forsooth,  with  my  life,  fair  lady. 

Ultruda.  Thy  life  ? 

Hereward.     The  setting  hour  of  it. 

Ultruda.  Nay,  good  my  lord 

Hereward.     With  threefold  faith  in  thine  astuteness, 
then. 

Ultruda.     I  like  not  the  word,  my  lord. 

Hereward.  What  other  ? 

Ultruda.     Love  were  a  shorter  word. 
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Hereward.  And  a  sweeter. 

Wherefore  call  it  love,  and  let  me  die  in't. 

Ultruda.      Nay,    still    would    I    have    thee    live, 
my  lord. 

Hereward.  Why  ? 

Wouldst  house  my  body  in  a  dungeon,  then, 
For  heyday  Norman  fools  to  gape  at  me 
On  festivals  and  holidays  ?     Marry, 
Wouldst  proffer  this  alternative  ? 

Ultruda.  Nay,  lord, 

High  held  in  honour  would  I  see  thee  still : 
Bound  to  the  King,  on  terms  of  amity 
And  common  trust.     And  wouldst  be  rul'd  by  me — 

Hereward.     Still  would't  boot  me  nothing.     I  gauge 
too  well 
The  harden'd  disposition  of  the  King. 

Ultruda.     Yet  couldst  thou  conciliate  him  still. 

Hereward.  Nay, 

I  would  not  hold  a  yawn  to  humour  him. 
An  I  had  boon  or  benefit  to  beg, 
Then  might  I  fall  to  coward  tricks  betimes, 
And  play  the  bondsman  knave  in  fear  of  him. 
Yet  must  the  devil  ha'  stol'n  my  spirit  first, 
And  pluck'd  the  manhood  from  the  heart  o'  me. 

Ultruda.     I  urge  this  at  the  Queen's  behest,  my  lord. 
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Hereward.     E'en  so,  all  Mercia  should  not  tempt  me. 
Worse  must  befall  me  yet,  and  worse  on  worse, 
Ere  yet  I  fall  a-praying.     Urge  it  not. 
So  speak  the  Queen  my  thanks  and  sweet  adieux. 
Tell  her  there  live  some  dozen  English  still, 
A  Queen  of  women  in  the  heart  of  them, 
Whose  spokesman  I  would  be  :  rude  fellows  all, 
Of  hot,  rebellious  blood,  and  strong  o'  limb, 
With  hearts  of  steel  and  knees  that  do  not  bend — 
Let  tyranny  be  twenty  times  disguis'd, 
Thron'd,  sceptred,  crown'd,  and  shewn  majestical. 
Each  man  of  them — and  hold  me  least  of  all — 
Proud  as  the  devil  of  his  ancient  rights, 
His  race,  his  pride  of  heritage  :  lame  dogs, 
Still  with  some  fight  in  them,  too  proud  to  beg, 
And  something  dangerous  to  stroke  withal. 
On  their  behalves,  each  tatter'd  as  myself, 
I  give  the  Queen  fair  greeting.     For  our  lives — 
The  King,  who  holds  them  dear,  is  welcome  them. 
Each  life  hath  cost  him  ten  :  'tis  meet  and  right. 
He  have  the  balance  for  the  asking.     Yet — 
And  add  this  last — (a  Lucifer  in  rags, 
Still  would  we  send  a  kingly  answer  back, 
Though  a  queen  should  stoop  to  show  us  pity) — 
Our  pride  is  ours  till  it  be  ta'en  from  us. 
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We  budge  no  jot  in  this.     All  Mercia 

Should  tempt  us  not  forego  this  last  prerogative. 

So  art  thou  answer'd.     Let's  to  lighter  things. 

Ultruda.     This  answer  satisfies  us  not,  my  lord. 

Hereward.     Amend  the  letter,  then — the  spirit's  there. 
'Tis  "  no,"  convey  it  ne'er  so  prettily. 

Ultruda.     Thus  far  by  rote  have  I  entreated  thee, 
As  by  the  Queen's  behest,  looking  for  nought 
But  hard  and  swift  denial  of  my  plea. 
An  the  cause  did  merit  thine  adoption, 
I  would  not  thou  hadst  answer'd  otherwise. 
Then  had  it  been  a  meet  and  valiant  answer, 
Befitting  thee,  and  worthy  of  thy  fame. 

Hereward.     Deem'st  it  so  unworthy  of  me,  then  ? 

Ultruda.  Ay, 

An  it  were  worthy  thee,  my  lord,  'twere  well. 
I  would  not  seek  to  soften  one  hard  word, 
Or  lop  one  tiny  syllable  withal. 
Nay,  rather  would  I  add  my  fire  to  thine 
In  speaking  thee,  despite  all  consequence, 
So  dearly  do  I  honour  thee,  my  lord. 

Hereward.     Wherein  doth  the  cause  offend  thee,  lady  ? 
I  will  grant  thee  'tis  unprofitable. 
Therein  the  virtue — though  I  vaunt  it  not. 
Wherein  is  it  unworthy  ? 
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Ultruda.  Good  my  lord, 

I  could  forego  all  pride  to  answer  this. 

Hereward.     We  will  not  ask  thee  for  the  sacrifice. 

Ultruda.     Yet  would  I  yield  it  up  to  thee. 

Hereward.  'Twere  vain 

An  thou  wouldst  counsel  me  surrender  mine, 
Whate'er  the  argument. 

Ultruda.  Hear  me,  my  lord. 

Thou  didst  love  me  once.    First  didst  love  me,  Hereward. 
Erstwhile  didst  deem  thy  first,  best,  purest  love 
Unworthy  me.     I  had  not  needed  then 
Forego  my  pride  to  plead  with  thee,  my  lord. 
Then  wert  nothing  loath  to  trust  my  counsel, 
Or  hold  I  sought  thy  best  and  fairest  ends, 
As  jealous  of  thy  pride  as  of  thy  love, 
As  mindful  of  thine  honour.     Good  my  lord, 
So  could  I  beg  thee  look  upon  me  now. 

Hereward.     I  had  ne'er  thought  upon  thee  otherwise 
Than  as  a  friend  I  fain  were  worthy  of. 

Ultruda.     Lief  would  I  prove  again  thy  truest,  best, 
And  most  propitious  friend,  good  genius 
And  counsellor  withal,  thine  oracle, 
And  very  star  of  fortune. 

Hereward.  To  what  end  ? 

'Tis  the  setting  hour.     Bethink  thee,  lady. 
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Ultruda.     Tis  or  a  sad  or  happy-omen'd  hour, 
But  as  thy  mind  would  fashion  it,  my  lord. 
While  we  have  heart  and  hope  within  us  still, 
Needs  must  we  live,  act,  strive  in  this  belief, 
Or  lose  that  little  life  would  hold  for  us. 
Wherefore  would  I  entreat  thee,  Hereward, 
Consider  well  ere  thou  deniest  me 
Th'  impartial  hearing  of  my  plea  betimes. 
Upon  my  knees  would  I  entreat  thee,  lord. 

Hereward.     An  circumstance  did  wait  upon  my  word, 
I  would  not  seek  to  change  by  one  degree 
The  destin'd  course  of  fortune.     Come  what  may, 
That  I  have  done  is  to  my  liking  done. 
I  would  nor  alter  it,  nor  shrink  from  consequence. 

Ultruda.     Yet  to  thine  advantage  once  didst  heed 
me  — 
When  darkness  and  despair  o'ershadow'd  thee, 
And  thou  wert  desolate  and  wild  of  heart. 
In  me  didst  find  thy  friending  genius. 
Recall'st  the  time — and  thy  condition  then  ? 

Hereward.     Well  ? 

Ultruda.     What  counsel  did  I  proffer  thee,  my  lord  ? 

Hereward.     For  my  best  didst  counsel  me. 

Ultruda.  Good  my  lord, 

Regardful  of  thy  pride  and  honour  first. 
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Hereward.     Regardful  of  my  pride. 

Ultruda.  Thou  didst  heed  me. 

Then  didst  love  and  trust  me,  Hereward. 

Hereward.  Ay, 

Thou  wert  all  to  me. 

Ultruda.  Wherefore  didst  hear  me. 

Upon  the  instant  Fortune  smil'd  on  thee. 
Dost  remember,  lord? 

Hereward.  Ay,  on  the  instant. 

Ultruda.     A  fair  and  happy  Flanders  welcom'd  thee. 
A  grateful  Flanders  crown'd  thee  with  success, 
A  Flanders  that  repaid  the  love  thou  gav'st, 
And  earn'd  thy  gratitude  a  thousand-fold ; 
That  knew  thy  worth,  and  judg'd  thee  at  thy  worth. 
'Twas  I  supplied  the  means  that  made  thee  great. 
Wouldst  wrest  this  claim  from  me,  my  lord  ? 

Hereward.  'Twas  thou. 

'Tis  fresh  and  fragrant  in  my  memory. 
So  would  I  keep  it  still,  while  time  is  aught  to  me. 

Ultruda.     Yet  didst  forget  me,  Hereward  ? 

Hereward.  'Tis  true, 

I  did  forget  thee.     Wherefore  hold  me  false, 
Unworthy  of  thy  love  again. 

Ultruda.  Nay,  lord, 

Something  too  far  have  I  unloos'd  my  pride 
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To  hold  in  check  a  sorry  remnant  now, 

And  make  pretence  of  dignity.     Hear  all : 

Make  jest,  then,  of  this  sacrifice  and  love — 

Nor  plea  nor  argument  will  I  prefer 

To  mitigate  thy  scorn.     Nay,  though  one  word 

Of  pity  lightly  thrown  were  more  than  life, 

Would  I  entreat  thee  by  a  word  again 

Withhold  one  hard  reproach.     An  it  please  thee, 

Hear  me  to  the  end  :  then,  an  there  be  aught 

To  calm  and  reason'd  judgment  meriting  reproach, 

Will  I  endure  the  firstlings  of  thy  scorn, 

And  for  the  hearing  fee  thee  with  my  life, 

An't  be  thy  will  that  I  should  yield  it  thee. 

Hereward.   To  the  last  argument  I  will  hear  thee,  then, 
An  thou  wilt  rest  upon  mine  answer. 

Ultruda.  Good. 

Delay  the  framing  oft  till  thou  hast  heard 
That  little  I  would  speak.     Prejudge  me  not. 
Let  but  its  potency  commend  my  plea. 

Hereward.     Rest  thee  in  that  assurance. 

Ultruda.  So  be  it. 

To  crave  a  pliant  and  indulgent  ear 
Were  but  to  prejudice  mine  argument. 
Weigh  all  with  stern  dispassion,  ceding  nought, 
Thou  shalt  not  find  one  flaw  to  cavil  at. 
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Hereward.     I  wait  the  issue  more  impatiently. 

Ultruda.     So  hear  me,  then.     Bethink  thee  yet  again, 
'Twas  I  that  led  thee  on  to  fortune  first. 
Swift  on  mine  uncle's  word — in  thy  behalf 
That  word  by  arduous  entreaty  won — 
Fair  Flanders  open'd  wide  her  arms  to  thee, 
And  gave  thee  of  her  fairest  and  her  best. 
Wisely  didst  heed  my  premonition  then  : 
Long  years  didst  profit  by  my  love  for  thee, 
Howso  forgetfulness  was  my  reward, 
And  that  ere  half  a  little  year  was  run, 
So  seeming  lightly  didst  thou  honour  me. 
Hold  this  the  premiss  of  mine  argument. 

Hereward.     So  proceed  thee,  lady. 

Ultruda.  Within  the  year 

This  emblem  of  my  love  sent'st  back  to  me. 
A  soldier  of  rough  fortune  wert  thou  now, 
With  nought  to  proffer  me  the  worth  a  thought : 
Wherefore  in  justice  wouldst  release  me. 

Hereward.  Ay, 

Thus  did  I  write  thee. 

Ultruda.         Ere  one  year  was  out 
Couldst  write  me  so  ? 

Hereward.  As  I  am  man. 

Ultruda.  Alas, 
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As  thou  art  man  !     Poor  token  of  my  love — 

This  little  talisman  with  magic  in't, 

Whereon  of  old  didst  swear  fidelity  : 

True  symbol  still,  that  led  thee  to  success, 

That  fain  would  lead  thee  to  new  heights  again, 

How  dark  and  desolate  the  hour  withal, 

An  thou  wouldst  list  to  its  monition  still, 

And  bow  to  mine  entreaty.     Hereward, 

Yet  hear  me :  Fair  prosperous  years,  light  pass'd, 

Again  I  came  to  thee  in  sweet  accord, 

Again  the  augur  of  fair  fortune  I, 

To  barter  Mercia  for  thine  allegiance, 

Thy  proud  allegiance  honourably  sought. 

Thou  didst  heed  me  not. — (Alack  the  day,  lord, 

Didst  heed  me  not !).     That  swift,  opposing  force, 

Which  Fortune  ever  sends  to  test  our  worth 

When  most  she  wills  our  good,  did  hold  thee  fast, 

Imprisoning  thy  reason,  blinding  thee. 

Thine  evil  genius,  triumphant  now, 

Yet  jealous  of  the  good,  and  that  I  urg'd, 

With  subtle  sorceries  bewitch'd  thy  soul 

To  halo  folly  and  espouse  her  cause, 

And  steel  thee  'gainst  my  pleading.     From  that  hour 

Thine  evil  star,  ascendant,  led  thee  on 

To  ruin,  e'en  to  this. 
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Hereward.  Then  was't  foreseen, 

This  end  inevitable. 

Ultruda.  True,  my  lord, 

Didst  drug  thy  reason.     Vain,  empty  clamour 
Deaden'd  mine  appeal.     Thou  wert  the  puppet 
Of  thy  wrath,  and  desperate,  shallow  men 
Did  play  on  thee  at  will. 

Hereward.  I  would  again 

Be  stirr'd  on  lesser  provocation. 

Ultruda.  So 

Didst  surrender  all.     Lightly  didst  forego 
The  crown  of  fortune's  favour. 

Hereward.  Hold  me  fool, 

Lief  would  I  repeat  the  folly,  lady. 

Ultruda.     To  what  end  ?    Thy  cause  is  desperate. 

Hereward.  True. 

We  look  beyond  the  day.     The  consummation 
Is  not  here. 

Ultruda.  O  vain,  vain  and  foolish  hope  ! 

So  men  would  hug  illusion  to  their  hearts, 
And  live  and  die,  vain  victims  of  their  dreams, 
Appall'd  by  chill  reality. 

Hereward.  So  be't. 

Fain  would  I  die  in  such  belief. 

Ultruda.  Nay,  lord, 
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'Tis  a  specious  reasoning  doth  blind  thee. 
That  law  which  doth  decree  the  death  of  man, 
His  birth,  decay,  and  death,  doth  wisely  rule 
The  rise  and  fall  of  nations.     Such  a  law 
Doth  lie  beyond  our  shaping  and  our  ken. 
We  needs  must  bow  to  it,  and  hold  it  just, 
In  mute  and  awful  wonderment. 

Hereward.  Nay,  needs 

Must  we  resist,  an  th'  impulse  live  in  us. 

Ultruda.     To  what  end,  an  the  stronger  shall  prevail  ? 
Wouldst,  like  a  madman  wight,  defy  the  sea, 
Or  stem  a  torrent  with  a  wizard's  spell  ? 
Awake  betimes  thy  reason,  noble  lord. 

Hereward.     By  that  counter  law,  no  whit  less  potent, 
That  stirs  men  to  resist,  would  I  be  mov'd. 
Reject  this  impulse,  life  were  mockery. 
I  know  no  more  than  this.     Make  it  suffice  thee. 

Ultruda.     A  vague  and  purportless  resistance 

Hereward.  Nay, 

The  ends  we  know  not.     They  are  hid  from  us. 

Ultruda.     O  blind  and  baseless  faith  ! 

Hereward.  So  hold  it,  then. 

It  doth  suffice  me  that  this  impulse  lives. 
Predominant  in  me. 

Ultruda.    .  Of  what  avail  ? 
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Hereward.     I  know  not.    See  we  but  the  day,  and  that 
Imperfectly  withal.     I  would  believe 
The  dying  genius  of  my  race  and  time 
Did  counsel  this  resistance. 

Ultruda.  Dream  on  dream. 

Hereward.     E'en  so,  thus  lightly  shalt  not  waken  me. 

Ultruda.     I  would  adjure  thee 

Hereward.  Nay.     Enough.     Enough. 

In  light  of  better  wisdom,  dearly  gain'd, 
Let  men  hereafter  smile  at  that  we  did, 
Made  bold  by  faith  and  hope  of  serving  them, 
I  would  believe  that  nations  yet  enwomb'd, 
In  mystic  brotherhood  conjoin'd  to  us, 
Shall  be  the  stronger  for  our  sacrifice. 
I  would  beget  this  larger  faith  in  thee, 
That  nought  we  do  or  suffer  is  in  vain, 
An  that  uncertain  light  vouchsaf  d  to  us 
Commend  our  enterprize  :  that  nought  of  pith  soe'er 
Shall  in  the  ultimate  miscarry  all, 
That  once  held  power  to  animate  men's  hearts, 
And  lift  their  souls  to  voluntary  act, 
How  weary  long  the  waiting.     Needs  must  we  esteem 
The  genius  of  the  age,  set  over  us, 
The  seer  and  oracle  to  be  obey'd. 
Thus  would  I  believe,  and  die  in  voicing  it. 
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Ultruda.     This  is  but  priestcraft  reasoning,  .my  lord. 

Hereward.     Save  that  it  boots  me  nothing. 

Ultruda.  Nay,  my  lord, 

Still  would  I  waken  thee  to  present  good. 
Abjure  these  phantasies  and  idle  dreams 
That  would  entoil  thy  reason,  luring  thee 
To  death  and  unavailing  sacrifice, 
Despite  mine  importunity.     Glad  years 
Of  rest  and  hard-won  honour  welcome  thee. 
How  wrong  the  cause  withal,  most  worthily 
And  well  hast  thou  perform'd  thy  part  in  it, 
Consonant  with  thine  honour  and  belief, 
And  stand'st  acquitted  of  past  censure. 

Hereward.  'Faith, 

I  would  not  wish  a  better  epitaph. 

Ultruda.     Now  hast  accomplish' d    all    within   thy 
strength, 
'Twere  vain  and  meaningless  to  persevere, 
An't  be  thou  look'st  to  time,  and  that  remote, 
To  fructify  thine  action.     Be  advis'd  : 
A  fuller,  richer  life  now  opes  to  thee, 
Replete  with  nobler  tasks,  an't  be  thy  will 
To  live,  and  reap  thy  better  destiny. 
One  task  perform'd,  wouldst  deem  thy  life's  work  done  ? 
The  best  doth  lie  beyond.     In  truth,  my  lord, 
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Wouldst  make  so  pitiful  an  end,  and  hold 
Thine  unrun  fortune  counterweigh'd  thereby  ? 
Forsooth,  this  were  a  madman's  argument. 

Hereward.     Methinks  I  had  been  something  mov'd 
by  this, 
Timely  hadst  open'd  with  this  argument. 
Though  I  had  fended  it,  it  had  mov'd  me. 
This  is  too  tardily  bethought  withal. 

Ultruda.     View  me  with  hard  suspicion  to  the  last, 
Deem  not  I  counsel  thee  by  rote  and  rule, 
With  thrust  and  counter-thrust  adroitly  prim'd. 
Hold  it  my  love  that  on  the  impulse  speaks, 
That  would  inspire  thee  see  this  thing  aright. 

Hereward.     I  am  persuaded  thou  wouldst  seek  my 
good. 

Ultruda.     Doubt  not  a  fairer  destiny  unfolds — 
Now  that  which  duty  did  commend  to  thee 
Hath  claim'd  its  fell  exaction. 

Hereward.  I  know  not  this. 

Ultruda.     Be  so  assur'd.     Thy  death  would  compass 
nought. 
In  sooth,  'twould  but  defeat  thy  truer  ends, 
And  render  meaningless  the  sacrifice 
Thy  precept  of  resistance  did  entail. 
A  thousand  lives  had  then  been  ask'd  in  vain. 
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Wouldst  suffer  this,  an  but  thy  pride  prevail'd  ? 
How  answers  Hereward  ? 

Hereward.  I  have  spoken. 

Thou  know'st  mine  answer. 

Ultruda.                             I  would  hear  it  now. 
An  duty  whisper'd  thee  a  dearer  sacrifice, 
And  for  thy  people's  weal,  that  thou  shouldst  live 

Hereward.     Nay,  urge  it  not !     I  have  no  will  to  live. 
I  have  nor  will  nor  heart 

Ultruda.  Thy  people's  weal. 

Hereward.     'Twould  boot  them  nothing.     Urge  it 
not  again. 

Ultruda.    Well    know'st    'twould    stead    them    all. 
Wouldst  suffer  pride 
To  rob  them  of  this  heritage,  and  wreck 
The  consummation  thou  hast  striven  for  ? 
'Twere  madness  in  thee.     Albeit  thy  pride 
Be  dearer  than  thy  life,  a  thousand  times 
More  dear,  thy  cause  doth  rest  upon  its  sacrifice. 
Dost  pale  at  last  ?     Bethink  thee,  Hereward. 

Hereward.    How  might  such  sacrifice  avail  them  aught? 
Canst  answer  this  ?     Nay,  thou  hast  no  answer 
That  will  sate  me. 

Ultruda.  Now  thy  greater  work  begins. 

Thus  would  I  answer  thee.     This  thou  hast  done, 
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Albeit  nobly  done,  is  but  the  prelude 

Of  the  work  before  thee.     It  doth  but  ope 

The  way  to  new  achievement  worthy  thee. 

Hereward.     How  may  I  stead  them  more  ?     Wilt 
answer  this  ? 

Ultrud a.    Inspire  them  with  thy  faith,  unloose  this  yoke 
That  doth  imprison  them,  make  glad  their  hearts ; 
Yet  be  their  delegate  and  champion, 
One  with  the  King,  in  terms  of  honourable  peace. 

Distant  fanfare  of  trumpets. 
'Tis  his  coming.     Bethink  thee  well.     'Tis  as 
A  people's  weal  did  wait  upon  thy  word. 
The  larger  life  doth  open  out  to  thee. 
Or  pride,  or  love  for  them  ?     Bethink  thee  well. 

Hereward Their  champion  still,  one  with  the 

King. 

Ultruda.  Ay, 

Doubt  not  my  pleading  will  prevail  with  him. 
I  would  entreat  him  now  in  thy  behalf. 
In  a  gracious  hour  would  I  accost  him, 
And  win  his  love  to  thee 

Hereward.  ....  Nay  !    'Tis  false.     False. 

I  did  but  waver  out  of  love  for  them. 
That  voice  infallible  within  my  soul, 
Which  in  this  crisis  needs  must  I  obey, 
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Doth  all  persuade  me  'gainst  this  argument. 
To  yield  one  jot,  in  spirit  or  in  word, 
Were  now  but  to  undo  that  good  achiev'd, 
Pressing  those  burdens  that  do  light  on  us. 

Ultruda.     Wouldst  cross  thy  fortune,  then,  a  second 
time  ? 
Call  harsh  experience  to  counsel  thee, 
And  act  thy  friend  in  this  extremity. 

Hereward.     An    unborn    England — nay,    'tis    well. 
Tis  well. 

Ultruda.     My  lord 

Hereward.  But  this  precedent  shall  serve  us. 

Yield  now,  that  pride  of  heritage  restor'd, 
Again  were  lost. 

Ultruda.  My  lord,  be  rul'd. 

Hereward.  Enough ! 

Urge  me  no  more.     Hold  irrevocable 
That  I  have  sworn  to  do.     We  budge  no  jot. 

Ultruda.    Wilt  force  me  speak,  then,  that  I  had  not 
fram'd. 
While  one  poor  spark  of  pride  did  live  in  me  ? 

Hereward.     I  would  not  hear — 

Ultruda.  I  love  thee,  Hereward. 

Live  !    Live,  my  lord.     I  love  thee.     I  love  thee. 

Hereward.    Nay,  wouldst  so  abase  thyself  before  me  ? 
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Ultruda.     I  have  forsworn  all  pride  in  love  of  thee. 

Hereward.     I  will  not  hear  this. 

Ultruda.  Yet  must  I  prevail. 

Hold  me  thine  oracle  and  counterpart, 
By  very  destiny  assign'd  to  thee. 
Time  and  the  play  of  fortune  give  it  proof. 
I  would  estrange  thee  from  this  sorceress 
That  would  bewitch  thee — 

Hereward.  Nay,  enough  !     By  this 

Dost  thou  exceed  that  width  of  privilege 
My  faith  unmerited  accorded  thee. 
Now  do  I  look  into  the  heart  of  thee, 
And  gauge  those  sorry  snares  that  had  enmesh'd  my  soul, 
Thy  seeming  depths  withal — away  !     Vex  me  no  more. 

Ultruda.     Wouldst  spurn  me  thus  ? 

Hereward.  Only  with  abhorrence 

May  I  look  on  thee,  now  hast  spoken  this. 

Ultruda.     Wouldst  twice  repay  me  with  ingratitude  ? 
Beware  my  hate.     'Twere  wise  respect  me  yet ! 

Hereward.     Lief  would   I  earn  thy  hate.     Begone 
from  me ! 

Ultruda.     Lief  wouldst  earn  my  hate  ?    Truly  shalt 
know,  then, 
The  utmost  reach  of  it. 

Hereward.  I  would  nothing  stay  thee. 
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Ultruda.     So  be't.     To  thy  death  in  that  assurance. 
Enter  Ivo  of  Taillebois. 

Taillebois.     The  King. 

Ultruda   (To   Hereward).     So   farewell,   my  lord. 
Would  my  poor  counsel 
Had  prevail'd  on  thee  !     My  gracious  lord. 

Taillebois.  Well — 

'Tis  Cerberus  and  Cerberus,  I  ween  ? 

Ultruda.     Ay,  he  hath  rejected  that  I  urg'd  on  him. 

{Murmurs  without.) 
Taillebois.     Rightly  did  I  gauge  this  heart  in  him 
withal.  (He  strikes  a  gong.) 

My  noble  lord,  a  poor  formality. 

Hereward.     I  respect  th'  observance,  good  my  lord. 

Re-enter  Escort. 
Taillebois.  So — 

As  I  bade  you. 

Soldiers  surround  Hereward.      Loud  flourish   of 
trumpets  without.     E titer  Earl  of  Lincoln. 

Lincoln.     Still  is  he  adamant  ? 

Ultruda.     There  is  no  matter  will  prevail  with  him. 

Lincoln.     'Tis  well,  forsooth. 

Enter  Valerie. 
Valerie.  Look  to  the  King  ! 
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Taillebois.  The  King. 

Enter — -preceded  by  a  Herald — a  Sergeant  and  two 
men-at-arms.  The  King  enters,  several  Lords 
and  gentlemen-in-attendance  following  him. 

Herald.     Peace !     My  lord  King.     Peace. 

Taillebois.  The  Lord  Hereward. 

The  King.     So  do  we  look  upon  thee,  Hereward. 
Howso  a  privilege  too  long  delay'd, 
'Tis  meet  we  make  this  rightful  use  of  it, 
Now  to  tender  thee  a  fairer  greeting. 
This  is  most  welcome  to  our  sight,  my  lord. 
Fain  would  we  know  thy  fealty. 

Hereward.  Lord  King, 

For  mine  own  weal  I  have  nor  benefit 
Nor  one  poor  soldier's  right  to  beg  of  thee. 
Against  your  royal  grace,  that  I  have  done 
I  would  no  jot  retract,  nor  lief  forego 
One  lightest  consequence  withal.     F  faith, 
I  would  entreat  your  grace,  with  what  despatch 
Regard  for  me  may  prompt,  pronounce  the  doom 
I  freely  did  incur,  and  would  not  palter  from, 
Let  Mercia  be  proffer'd  me  again 
To  win  my  poor  allegiance.     For  the  rest, 
As  thou  art  courtly  knight  and  conqueror, 
I  would  commend  my  lady  to  thy  care, 
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My  little  remnant  to  thy  clemency  : 

Howso  no  man  of  them  might  second  this, 

I  would  their  long  endurance  plead  their  cause, 

And  steer  them  to  thy  favour.     For  myself, 

I  have  no  boon  to  crave  save  speedy  death, 

And  in  what  manner  best  may  please  your  majesty, 

Content  that  fate  doth  urge  this  expiation. 

I  would  entreat  your  majesty  forthwith 

Pronounce  the  penalty. 

The  King.  Nay,  Hereward, 

Thus  lightly  shalt  not  wrest  our  humour  from  us. 

Hereward.     I  have  no  other  word,  your  majesty. 

The  King.     Now  'twere  untimely,  lord,  to  ask  thy 
fealty. 
We  look  contentedly  to  healing  years 
To  mate  our  sympathies  and  make  us  one, 
And  oust  mistrust  and  enmity.     Be  rul'd : 
Thy  death  shall  serve  no  end,  but  hinder  all. 
Thine  utmost  hast  perform'd :  stand  staunch  on  that, 
And  leave  us  justly  mete  thy  recompense. 

Hereward.      I    am    contented    well    to    die,   your 
grace. 

The  King.     We  doubt  it  nothing,  yet  canst  force  us 
not 
Against  our  will  pronounce  this  doom  on  thee. 
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In  truest  friendship  would  we  clasp  thy  hand 
As  earnest  of  our  love,  and  that  we  purpose 
— (God  grant  fulfilment !) — for  thy  people's  weal. 
Be  thou  their  spokesman  :  an  we  hold  redress 
To  one  true  grievance  justice  shall  endorse, 
An  our  past  word  be  not  impugn'd  thereby, 
Brand  us  fell  tyrant  still.     Till  then,  in  love, 
Would  we  entreat  thy  patient  confidence. 
Let  us  prevail,  my  lord. 

Hereward.  I  have  no  will 

But  freely  to  assent. 

The  King.  Be  well  assur'd 

We  will  requite  this  trust  in  us.     Hold  it 
An  honourable  treaty,  hard  besought. 

Hereward.     Count  me  thy  man.     I  put  my  hands  in 
thine, 
With  faith  in  this  assurance. 

The  King.                    Good  my  lord, 
"  In  pride  of  equal  heritage  "  withal. 
Thus  is  thy  vow  at  Rouen  well  fulfill'd  : 
"  Till  conqueror  would  court  thy  terms  of  peace." 
Doubt  not  our  purpose  sworn.     My  lord  Taillebois 

Taillebois.     My  gracious  liege. 

The  King.  To  Peterborough  straight. 

Taillebois.     To  Peterborough? 
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The  King.  Ay,  'tis  meet  and  right 

So  valorous  a  lord  should  stand  for  us. 
We  would  not  choose  a  lesser  deputy. 
'Twere  scant  respect,  methinks. 

Taillebois.  Thy  will,  Lord  King? 

The  King.     The  sorceress  thou  hadst  persuaded  us 
Did  singly  so  o'erreach  thy  strategies — 
The  Lady  Torfrida  :  'Twere  wise,  methinks, 
Enlist  her  friendship  speedily.     Whence,  good  Taillebois 
At  her  best  leisure,  and  with  honours  meet, 
Shalt  thou  escort  her  thither. 

Taillebois.  Nay,  my  liege 

The  King.     This  lord's  staunch  vassals  we  commit  to 
thee. 
Let  thy  life  be  surety  for  their  safety. 
Begone  !     Attend  him,  Valerie. 

Ultruda  {touching  his  sword).  Thine  oath. 

{Exit  Taillebois.) 

Valerie.     I  have  sworn. 

The  King.  Stay  !    What  oath,  good  Valerie  ? 

Valerie.     Mine  honour  would  forbid  me  answer,  Sire. 

The   King.     Splendeur    Dex !      What  oath  ?      Wilt 
answer  us  ?     What  oath  ? 

Ultruda.      Nay,  'tis    a    matter    of   light  moment, 
sire : 
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But  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity,  new-sworn, 

I  would  firm  plant  in  him.     No  matter  meet 

To  vex  the  ear  of  majesty  withal. 

The  King.     There  be  those  around  would  eke  our 
hearing. 
Bethink  thee,  lady  :  the  softest  rumour 
Hath  a  clarion  range.     Wilt  swear  to  this  ? 

Ultruda.     Ay,  on  oath,  my  liege. 

Lincoln.  By  my  troth,  Lord  King," 

I  would  confirm  this  answer. 

The  King.  Well,  'tis  well. 

Rest  we  satisfied  in  that  assurance. 
Yet  is  it  timely  thought  upon  withal : 
Hither,  good  Valerie.     Albeit,  lords, 
Lest  some  untoward  ill  should  light  on  him 
Which  should  obstruct  our  policy  begun, 
We  do  in  love  commend  this  lord  to  you, 
To  thine  especial  care,  good  Valerie, 
Would  we  commit  his  safety.     Mark  it  well  : 
An  ill  befall  him,  how  indirect  soe'er, 
That  instant  shall  thy  life  make  answer  for't. 
Rise  !     Our  love  and  confidence  go  with  thee. 
Now,  good  Hereward,  in  love  together. 

(Exit  Valerie.) 

Hereward.     I  would  salute  my  liege. 
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The  King.  Thy  liege.     Speak'st  so  ? 

Now  hath  England  yet  a  deeper  need  of  thee. 
Lief  were  we  worthier  thy  fealty. 

Hereward.     Lief,  as  thy  vassal,  would  I  serve  her  still. 

The  King.     'Tis  well.     'Tis  well,  forsooth.     Lead  on, 
my  lords. 
Stay  thee,  Hereward.     Let  us  together. 

Curtain. 


the  end. 
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